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SPAIN.—THE MARRIAGE OF KING ALFONSO XII. TO THE PRINCESS MERCEDES, DAUGHTER OF THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER, IN MADRID, JANUARY 23>. 
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would approximate more or less nearly to 
a dollar in gold. 


vested at the West 
an antagonism of selfish interests between 
the creditor classes of the East and the 
debtor classes of the West; for, if the 
former speculated on the hope of an im- 
proving currency, the latter would be sure 
to speculate on the hope of cheapening the 
currency precisely in proportion to the de- 
gree in which they supposed themselves 
likely to profit by the sliding scale of 
values. 

It is not until this fountain and source 
of the Western agitation, first for more 
paper money, and now for silver remone- 


the East, that we can hope to grapple with 
the errors and delusions which lie at the 
bottom of this deep popular movement. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 

HE two political issues which un- 
T doubtedly engage the largest share of 

public interest at the present time 
are the questions which have been raised 
under the heads respectively of Civil | 
Service Reform and the Remonetization of | 
Silver. And the reception which each of | 
these questions has met with in the Halls 
of Congress is well suited to serve as a 
gauge or criterion by which to estimate 
and define the attitude of the ‘‘average 
statesman” with regard to both of the| 
pending measures. In respect to the first | 
of these issues, the adherents of the two 
dominant parties at Washington seem, for 
the present, to have exhausted their energy 
in trying ‘‘how not to do it,” and between 
them both the cause of Civil Service Re- 
form has been brought to a temporary 
stand-still, to the equal satisfiction of | 
Republicans like Mr. Conkling, who wish 
to turn the crank and fill the hopper of the | 
political ‘‘machine” in the interest of 
their personal ambition, and of Demo- 
crats like Senator Eaton, who, with a keen 
eye to the eventualities of politics, wish to 
keep the spoils system in permanence, 
that the Democrats may ultimately ad- 
minister on its estate in the character of 
residuary legatees. 

With regard to the second of these 
measures, it would seem that the mind of 
our legislators has been brought into a 
state of ‘‘confusion worse confounded ” 
by the very multiplicity of the efforts 
directed towards the finding of a way 
‘*how to do it.” As in the early Corin- 
thian Church, under the sway of an un- 
trained and impulsive religious enthu- 
siasm, every brother had ‘‘a psalm, a 
doctrine, a tongue, a revelation and an 
interpretation’’; so in the Congress at 
Washington almost every member has his 
legislative bill, ereed, speech, theory and 
exposition for the settlement of all the 
disputed questions which have been raised 
under the head of this most difficult and 
complicated discussion. 

Where so many men of many minds have 
conspired by their lucubrations to produce 
no light, but rather to render the darkness 
only a little more visible, it would be at 
once idle and presumptuous for us to hope 
that we can furnish the reader with an 
Ariadne’s clew which shall guide his steps 
to a ready exit from the mazes of this 
labyrinthine debate. And yet, it does seem 
to us that there are some principles which 
may be confidently laid down for the guid- 
ance of ail who would approach this in- 
vestigation with a sincere desire to dis- 
cover the truth and avoid the iliusions of 
prejudice. 

We beg leave, then, in the first place, to 
remark that neither the search for truth nor 
the enactment of wise legislation in the 
premises is likely to be promoted by level- 
ing cearse invectives and injurious charges 
at the heads of the men who are clamoring 
for the remonetization of silver. The men | 
of the North and East, who denounce this | 
clamor as the mere expression of a “silver 
lunacy ” which has seized the minds of men 
in the South and West, are acting asirration- 
ally as the demagogues of the South and 
West, when they bring railing accusations 
against ‘‘ bloated bondholders” and Wall 
Street *‘ money kings,” as vampires fatten- 
ing on the life-blood of the people. The men 
of the North and the East must be content to 
bear their share in the financial opprobrium 
which they have helped to bring on the 
country, and which has merely been accen- 
tuated in one of its many repulsive phases 
by the outery for silver in the West. The 
trading community of the North and East, 
ever since the advent of paper money in 
the year 1862, has been doing business 
with the West upon a speculative basis— 
selling goods and lending money upon the 
basis of the chance that, when pay-day 





| mote the ends either of justice or truth. 


| readers when we resume the discussion of 








came around, the value of a paper-dollar 


Mere denunciation of its authors as 
‘‘knaves”’ and ‘‘swindlers”’ will not pro- 


So long as the country rests under the 
régime of an incontrovertible currency with 
changing values, it is inherent in the situ- 
ation that the relations between the cred- 


Under these circum- | 
stances every dollar of Eastern money in- | 
has tended to create | 


tization, are clearly perceived and frankly | 
admitted by candid minds at the North and 


) erted upon the cosmopolitan populace of a 
city. like New York an influence the value 
of which no thoughtful patriot can either 
deny or underrate. 

| Anotherimportant bearing of the college 
upon society must not be overlooked. 
Since the foundation of the institution a 
|} large number of its graduates have been 
members of the Legislature of New York. 
The importance of having in that body as 
many as possible of those who have en- 
| joyed the advantages of liberal education 
| isso apparent that it requires no discussion. 
Again, the examination of the directory o1 
|register of the Senate and House of Re- 
| presentatives shows that one-half of the 
| members thereof have received a collegiate 
education. If we take for granted that the 
United States have a population of forty 
millions, and that one hundred thousand 
have received a liberal education, we meet 
the fact that one-half of the whole number 
of law-givers comes from this small class, 
and it shows how great the advantage of 
this education is in enabling a man to take 
position and achieve success among his 
fellow-men. The wise foresight of the 
founders of the college has offered to the 
young men of New York, wno can secure 





itor and debtor classes should ke enven- 
omed with suspicions of jealousies. We | 
are all in the same condemnation, and, as | 
dwellers in houses of glass, we are not jus- | 
tified in throwing stones at each other. | 

It is not until this problem comes to be | 
viewed apart from the selfish consider- | 
ations which have implicated themselves 
with it in the popular discussion alike at 
the East and the West, at the North and 
the South, that we can hope for its solution 
on the grounds of a wise public economy, 
and in the light of the teachings afforded 
by the lamp of history. It is to some of 
the lessons derived from these sources that 
we hope to invite the attention of our 


this topic in the coming week. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

BILL designed to abolish the city 

college has been recently presented to 
the State Legislature. In relation to it, the 
Evenin; Express, of January 15th, in its 
Albany letter, says: ‘‘As experience has 
shown that a very great majority of the 
students attending the free college are the 
children of wealthy parents, it is urged 
that the passage of the measure can work 
no serious injury.’’ Unfortunately for the 
gentlemen supporting this Bill, the state- 
ment that the majority of the students are 
the children of wealthy parents is without 
foundation in fact, a mere glance at the 
list of residences of the pupils, as given in 
the annual register, showing that not one 
in fifty lives in those parts of the city in- 
habited by wealthy persons. The same 
register shows, on the contrary, and in the 
most satisfactory manner, that the students 
are the children of persons in moderate 
circumstances who would be unable to sup- 
port them and at the same time pay for 
their education. Another fact which de- 
monstrates the falsity of the sweeping 
statement that the students of the college 
are the children of wealthy parents is the 
steady loss in numbers in the higher 
classes that arises from the stern law of 
necessity, which compels the parents, in 
spite of their wishes, to have their children 
embrace the first opportunity of becoming 
self-supporting. To meet this law of ne- 
cessity which pervades the whole of the 
public school system, and arrange the 
courses of studies in the college in such a 
manner as to be of the greatest service to 
those who are obliged to leave after two or 
three years’ stay therein, has been one of 
the chief anxieties of the authorities, and 
has made greater demands upon their time 
and attention than any other problem asso- 
ciated with the management of the institu- 
tion. 

If, as is stated in the letter in the Ex- 
press, the passage of the Bill can work no 
harm because the pupils are children of 
the wealthy, the converse is also evident, 
that since they are not rich, therefore the 
passage of the Bill will work harm. Of 
this there can be no doubt; for every 
member of the staff of teachers in the pub- 
lie schools of New York can testify to the 
usefulness of the college in elevating the 
standard of education inthe public schools, 
many of which are now under the manage- 
ment of its former pupils. To take away 
this source of improvement will certainly 
do serious injury. 
lege exerted an excellent influence on the 
schools by exciting and stimulating the 
teachers to greater exertions in preparing 
their pupils to pass the examinations for 


Not only has the col- | that adorn the parlors, are permanent at- 


the means of living during five years, all 
the advantages that a thorough education 
and mental training ean give. That the city 
youth have appreciated these advantages 
is evident from the steady increase in the 
applications for admission for each succes- 
sive year of the last decade. To take 
away this gift of higher education, the 
possession of which has become to the 
youth of New York a right, confirmed by 
an overwhelming popular vote, is a dan- 
gerous experiment, savoring of the estab- 
lishment of a class or a social division into 
educated and non-educated persons. The 
people have learned the value, we may say 
the necessity, of a liberal, freely offered 
education to the maintenance of democratic 
institutions, and anything tending to the 
establishment of class distinetions will cer- 
tainly meet with as stern a rebuke at the 
ballot-box as would a proposition to estab- 
lish a property qualification for citizenship. 
Itis generally understood that the proposed 
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picture-galleries or parlors of the Century 
Club, the Union League, the Lotos, and 
the Palette, are hung for a certain number 
of days each month with choice works 
fresh from the easels of the New York art- 
ists. The pleasure of inspecting these is 
not confined to the sterner sex. Onspecial 
days the ladies are admitted, and are 
doubtless so well treated as to cause them 
to look more favorably than is sometimes 
their custom upon these exclusive haunts 
of their husbands or brothers or sons, and 
perhaps to cheerfully indorse the Johnson- 
ian definition of the club as ‘‘ an assembly 
of good fellows.” This pleasant custom 
of admitting ladies to the club-houses and 
regaling them with the sight of good pic- 
tures and the sound of fine music is, we 
believe, like their presence at public din- 
ners, an exclusively American fashion. 
What the old fellows at the Mermaid or 
the Devil Tavern would have said to such 
innovations in a club house as an exhibi- 
tion of pictures upon the walls and a 
gathering of ladies to look at them, it is 
curious to imagine. 

As regards the benefit which the artists 
derive, both directly and indirectly, from 
the arrangement in question, there is a 
good deal to be said. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that in so large a city as New York 
the painters of good pictures have such 
limited facilities for displaying the results 
of their labors. Their condition in this 
respect is peculiar. In London and Paris, 
and indeed at most of the art-centres of 
Europe, there are abundant opportunities 
of selling pictures to the regular picture- 
dealers who act as middlemen between the 
producer and the public, as well as to the 
occasional visitor at the studios. But in 
New York the dealers, with few exceptions, 
from one reason or another, give their at- 
tention and their influence almost exclu- 
sively to the introduction and sale of 
foreign pictures. Even those who have 
begun their career by a successful traffic 
in American works have found it profit- 
able to transfer their allegiance to other 
nationalities in art, and to make their pur- 
chases only in ioreign studios. So it has 
come to pass that, were it not for the 





Bill has already met such opposition that 
its passage is an impossibility; neverthe- 
less, we have been constrained to offer these 
suggestions in the hope that those who 
may have thought lightly of its provisions 
may better appreciate its serious character. 


CLUBS AND ART. 


BOUT acentury ago Dr. Johnson defined 

a club as ‘‘an assembly of good fellows 
meeting under certain conditions.”” This 
would answer very well as a description of 
the clubs which had existed up to the time 
of the great lexicographer. Those gather- 
ings at the Mermaid Tavern, where Shake- 
speare and Beaumont, and Fletcher and 
Raleigh, and their companions, were wont 
to meet as members of the Mermaid Club, 
and the club which ‘‘rare Ben Jonson” 
founded at the Devil Tavern, certainly ful- 
filled the requirement of the dictionary. 
So, too, did the clubs which, during the 
next century, took their places in the great 
world of London. But with the changes 
in the habits and customs of society have 
come marked differences in these organ- 
izations. The ‘‘certain conditions” are 
greatly altered. The modern club-house 
is like a private hotel in its conveniences 
and decorations; and the twenty-five or 
thirty large clubs of London all have their 
splendid buildings, in which a lavish ex- 
penditure has provided the luxuries that 
to many make life delightful, and the 
elegant apartments offer a striking contrast 
to the modest tavern room that sheltered 
the clubs of the olden time. 

In this country the clubs which have been 
organized have been modeled on the plan 
of those in London; but many of the New 
. York clubs have introduced a feature which 
has proved to be of considerable import- 
ance in its influence upon art. In many of 
the London club-houses the walls are deco- 
rated with paintings. The elegant picture- 
gallery of the Reform Club has its 
full length portraits of eminent political 
reformers, and at the Garrick, in Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, the portraits of 
famous actors and actresses, Nell Gwynne 
and Peg Woffington and Garrick, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle and the Kembles, and Foote 
and Sheridan and Macready, and scores of 
others, meet the eye of the visitor. But 
these are the property of the club, and, 
like the books in the library and the busts 


tractions. In the New York clubs, how- 
ever, there has grown up of late years a 
custom of monthly exhibitions of pictures 
in connection with the regular meetings. 





entrance to the college, but the whole city 
has been made to feel the wholesome 
influence of the twelve to fifteen thousand 
pupils that have been within its walls 
during the thirty years of its existence. 
These young men, disciplined by the 


mental training they have enjoyed for one 

to five years, and elevated to a higher 

plane of citizenship by the orderly, law- 

abiding atmosphere of the college, have ex- 
7 


The artists who are members, and often 
| those who are not, are invited to send their 
latest works for inspection by the huabitués 
| of the club and its guests for the evening, 
|and the pictures are displayed to the best 
advantage. 

The effect of this arrangement is bene- 
ficial to all concerned. The clubs have a 
| constantly varying source of refined enjoy- 





ment provided for their members ; and the 


clubs, our resident artists would be obliged 
to depend chiefly upon the annual exhibi- 
tions for bringing their works before the 
public outside of their own premises. 

At the club exhibitions the pictures are 
seen by a large number of persons of in- 
telligence and culture who may or may not 
become purchasers, but many of whom are 
connoisseurs in art, and the public interest 
in the different artists’ works is doubtless 
materially increased. The young artists, 
especially those whose pictures have not 
obtained a wide reputation, need the op- 
portunities for recognition of their merit 
which the clubs, to some extent, afford, 
and it is well for the interests of art that 
such facilities are offered. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, too, that organizations which by 
some are supposed to be exclusively de- 
voted to enjoyments of a less elevated 
character—to eating and drinking, and 
ecards and billiards—should in our society 
exercise so decided an influence in favor of 
American art. 


IN an argument in Congress a few days ages 
on the resobution to extend the time that do- 
mestic whisky may remain in bond, General 
Butler said that the steady decline in gold 
during the past few weeks was due to the 
relaxed demand for gold to pay for import 
duties at the Custom Houses, merchants 
being unwilling to take out their goods as 
long as there was a prospect of a change in 
the tariff. He predicted that the Govern- 
ment would become embarrassed for money 
if such legislation as was proposed in the 
whisky resolution were carried out, and 
that the Treasury would find itself without 
funds towards the end of the fiscal year if 
the tax-paying interest were allowed to 
speculate upon the chances of legislation. 








OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY. 


HE State Department some time since 
instructed our consuls abroad to em- 
body in their annual reports their views of 
the condition of American trade in the 
countries to which they are respectively 
assigned. We have already given asynopsis 
of several of these reports, all of whichare 
interesting and significant. The consul at 
Bremen reports that that city now receives 
from the United States as much petroleum 
and tobacco as any other port on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and there is also a very 
considerable trade in raw cotton. But it is 
not only the natural products of America 
which are taken to Bremen. For several 
years two of the largest manufacturers of 
mowing and reaping-machines in the United 
States have had their warehouses and head 
European offices in that city, and the 
number of machines sold by these and 
similar houses having their headquarters 
in other German cities has been simply 
enormous. Within the past year or two 
several Americans have started agencies 
for the sale of small agricultural imple- 
ments and tools, and have met with marked 
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success, and throughout the whole great 
North German plain-land hundreds of 
patent automatic windmills are replacing 
the more picturesque, but cumbrous and 
inconvenient, mills of the old style. It is 
only within the past two years that the im- 
portation of American canned gvuods has 
begun, yet it has already grown to bea large 
business, engaging the attention of several 
firms, and now the familiar American cans 
of fruit, meats and vegetables can be found 
in every grocery. An experiment, promis- 
ing success, is now making by a young 


American firm, who have opened a show- | 


room and agency for all kinds of American 


goods. They undertake to supply anything | 


of American 
desired. 


manufacture that may be 
Another important matter is the 


decay of the trade between Germany and | 


America in many sorts of woolen and 
cotton goods. Many houses that formerly 
did a large business of this sort, and had 
branch -houses in American cities, have 
now been compelled to seek other markets 
or engage in other business. The question, 
only to be answered by experiment, which 
this state of affairs suggests, is whether 
the goods of American manufacture which 
are preferred in America might not also be 
sold profitably in Germany? 


‘“*A LADY OF CULTURE.” 


N the list of wants which fill rather than 


adorn so many columns of our daily | 


papers, may usually be found the adver- 
tisement of ‘‘a lady of culture” who de- 
sires an immediate situation. Sometimes 
she is quite specific, and takes the reader 
into her confidence. She has just been 
unexpectedly and unfortunately thrown 
upon her own resources. Perhaps in con- 
sequence of financial losses she is left to 
struggle for a livelihood alone. Or she is 
a stranger, and, used to luxury and the best 
society, wishes a position that is not men- 
ial. She usually has two or three extra lan- 
guages at her tongue’s end, and is skilled 
in musie. She is a fine reader, and would 
be a most interesting companion to an 
invalid, especially if the latter intends to 
travel. In short, she is an accomplished 
and refined young lady, a sort of princess 
in distress, imploring relief from a preoc- 
cupied and unpitying world. 

The editor of one of our city dailies 
lately said he had received twenty applica- 
tions for positions or advice withina month 
from young ladies of culture. Some of these 
applicants may have been adventurers, but 
many of them had good references, and 
their manners showed good breeding. A 
single case would serve asan illustration of 
the general character of these applications. 
It was that of a widow not over twenty- 
five. She was quite pretty, though not 
handsome. Her manners had the stamp 
of refinement. She could talk in French, 
Italian and Spanish, and was a fair pian- 
ist. Her husband had died in the Summer, 
leaving a few thousand dollars for her in 
the hands of a lawyer, who was his best 
friend. As it was not enough for her sup- 
port, she succeeded at length in getting an 
opportunity to try her hand in teaching in 
a Western seminary. 
trustee of her 
enough to prepare for and make her 
journey, when, after several postpone- 
ments, she learned that he had lost the 
whole of it in ruinous speculations, and 
she had no redress. A comparative stran- 
ger in the city, and with no relatives who 
could assist her, owing for her board, and 
with nothing but her untrained faculties to 
depend upon, she advertised for a situa- 
tion, but only triflers answered and the re- 


sult of her experiment was despair. She 
said, with evident truth, that her ‘ fin- 
ished ’’ education was useless to her. She 


knew not any one thing well enough to 
teach it. The wares she had to offer were 
a drug in the market. Her costly culture 
was worth less as a means of support 
than a pair of strong arms. ‘‘Oh, that I 
could cook or make clothes!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ but when I offered myself as 
housemaid to an acquaintance, she turned 
away from me with positive rudeness.” 
Such illustrative tales remove the band- 
age from one of the sore places of modern 
American life. A woman may be pardoned 
for not wanting a ‘‘ young lady of culture”’ 
in her kitchen. A common Irish girl, who 
knows the mere rudiments of domestic duty 
and can get a decent dinner, is worth more 
than the graduate of a boarding-school who 
could play list or popin, and prattle in 
three tongues besides that of her mother. 
Such a ‘‘help” would be as useless as a 
French dancing-horse on a farm, or a pic- 
ture by Gérome or Bierstadt on the walls of 
a shanty whose inmates had neither pota- 
toes nor fire. People are not to blame for 
refusing to buy the services of a person 
they have no earthly use for, and whom 
they would not know how to dispose of. 
The fault is not with the ‘‘ young lady of 
culture,”’ but with the false and pernicious 
system of education which substitutes ac- 
complishments for training, and calls a 
woman educated when she cannot earn a 
living even to save her honor. 


She went to the! 
little property for funds | 
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| what the fashionable female education 
amounts to. It is literary tinsel. Itisa 
linguistic gewgaw. It is a showy fringe on 
a tissue of nothingness. The worst of our 
fashionable seminaries for young ladies is 
not that they cultivate the tastes 
graces and charms which adorn woman- 
hood, but that they do nothing else ; they 
| unfit their pupils for self-dependence and 
self-support by neglecting to train 
faculties which are of use, and fit their pos- 
sessors for the practical life of the world, 
as Chinese shoes unfit their wearers for 
walking. And the unfortunate result is 
| that thousand of our young women are edu- 
cated out of the sphere to which they really 
belong, for ladyhood instead of woman- 
|hood; and should anything shatter the 
fortunes of their parents or husbands they 
would be left utterly helpless and at the 
mercy of the world. 

The first element of a true culture is util- 
ity. The homely uses of life are the strong 
body without which accomplishments have 
nothing to adorn but themselves, and are 
thrown away. In the swift fluctuations of 
business, and the terrible reverses which 
so often sweep away the best founded for- 
tunes, no one is safe. It is folly for any 
family to rear a girl in the lap of indulg- 
ence for a life of luxury, when a single wave 
of misfortune may sweep the castle beauti- 
ful away and leave its inmates at the 
mercy of the pitiless elements. Every girl 
should be so educated that, should adver- 
sity throw her upon the world, she will fall, 
like the cat, on her feet, ready for a run on 
her own account. A lady of culture is one 
who can use her knowledge and accomplish- 
ments for her own support in case of need, 
and does not feel that any useful industry 
is demeaning. The practical must pre- 
cede and support the ornamental, and even 
the ornamental should be so thoroughly in- 
grained that it can be made of use in case 
of need. The worst evils of modern society 
will not be got rid of till every woman is 
able to earn an honest livelihood, and re- 
spects every other woman who earns one, 
whether she is a ‘“‘ lady of culture”’ or not. 








ON TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


MERICANS who remember the exciting 
‘*On to Richmond” ery of the dark 
days of the war, can appreciate the mean- 
ing of the Russians who, flushed with vic- 
tory and stung with brutalities unworthy of 
savages, shout ‘‘On to Constantinople!” 
It is the deepening feeling of the victors 
that nothing short of the capture of that 
city, and the dictation of terms of peace 
within its wall, will settle the Eastern 
Question beyond the possibility of future 
troubles. The victorious Prussians knew 
that Sedan was not enough for the complete 
humiliation of France; they musttake Paris. 
Constantinople is the citadel of the Turkish 
situation, and until] it falls all talk of 
peace is a mere skirmish on the outer lines 
of the enemy’s stronghold. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas has consented 
to treat with the Turkish envoys at Adrian- 
ople. The place has a historic renown 
which will add to the significance of any 
treaty that may be concluded there. Fred- 
erick Barbarossa concluded a treaty with 
the Greeks within its walls in 1190, a. p. 
The city was captured by the Bulgarians, 
who defeated Baldwin I., in 1205; Sultan 
Murad I. conquered it in 1361, and it was 
the Turkish capital till the defeat of Con- 
stantine II. and the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, in 1453. The Russian general, 
Diebitsch, took it in 1829, and concluded 
a treaty there September 14th. It is an 
important city of 150,000 inhabitants, of 
whom a third are Greeks, and is connected 
by rail with Constantinople, which is only 
one hundred and thirty miles away. It is 
of less consequence, however, where the 
treaty is made than what it contains. The 
terms demanded by the Czar are condemned 
as hard by the British Tory papers. But 
when it is remembered that the war has 
cost Russia eighty-three thousand lives, to 
say nothing of the suffering and treasure, 
and, moreover, that decisive victories have 





Turkey depended, the terms exacted will 
seem moderate, if not magnanimous. The 
utter defeat of the Turks in both Europe 
and Asia, leaves them at the mercy of the 
victorious Russians. Suleiman Pasha has 
| Succeeded in escaping with a remnant of 
|}his army from the victorious General 
| Gourko, and is trying to reach Constanti- 
nople by the way of Gallipoli. Desperate 
efforts are making to defend the Turkish 
| capital, but the troops are demoralized and 
| dispirited, and the fanatical 
|clamor for peace on any terms. 
is full of starving fugitives, and a brief 
| siege would reduce the people to a state of 
starvation. ‘Turkey is now too low to ex- 
pect European intervention. Whatever 
| England might have done in the beginning 
| of the war, there is not the slightest proba- 





| bility that she will lift a finger for the | 


rescue of Turkey now; indeed, the anti- 


war party is in the ascendency in Parlia- | 
The solu- 


ment, as well as in the nation. 
tion of the whole difficulty is virtually in 
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virtually wiped out the armies on which | 


populace | 
The city | 
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| dently acting in direct accord with the Em- | 
perors of Germany and Austria, and will 
| have their consent to whatever he insists | 
upon. Under these circumstances, in de- | 
manding the independence of Servia and 
Roumania, the addition of Antivari, Nicsics 
| and Spuz to Montenegio, the autonomy of 
| Bulgaria, which is to have a Governor, whose 
|appointment is approved by the Great 
Powers, the reform of abuses in Bosnia and 
| Herzegovina, the cession ofa part of Bessa- 
rabia and Batoum and a part of Erzeroum, 
| with adjacent territory, to Russia, with the 
| payment of the expenses of the war, in 
| money or otherwise, Russia asks nothing 
unreasonable of a conquered and prostrate 
enemy. Whatever Fngland may say to the 
demand, it is probable that Europe will | 
acquiesce in it. 
But this treaty is merely a truce. It is | 
the sixth treaty Russia has made with 
Turkey in a little more than a hundred 
years. It shows that the time for the 
final solution of the Eastern Question 
has not yet come, and that solution is sug- 
gested in the cry which rises, increasing in 
force and volume, from the Russian armies | 
and people, and from all parts of Europe. | 
The Turk, as a governing power, must, 
sooner or later, be expelled from Europe. 
Constantinople, the gate that opens Europe 
to Asia and Asia to Europe—the key to two | 
continents—must be placed in civilized 
hands. 





AMONG the Congressional schemes for re- 
form is one for removing the Signal Service 
from the War Department to the Treasury 
Department, and for then consolidating it 
with the Coast Survey and the Life-Saving 
Service. Toa large extent the Signal De- 
partment is devoid of special military at- 
tributes, while its utility to commercial 
interests is of constantly growing signi- 
ficance. 


THE dissatisfaction felt with the report 
of the Canadian Fisheries Commission is 
so great and general that Congress will not 
confirm it. It will be attacked in both 
Houses as unjust, unreasonable and not 
based on facts. As the whole matter has 
to be ratified by Congress before it can 
have any force, or before the award can 
become due, it may be taken for settled 
that the result of the Commission’s labors 
is as good as thrown away. 


TROUBLOUS times are prevailing on the 
Asiatic borders of Russia, where the 
Chinese have just taken military occupa- 
tion of Kashgar, the most important State 
in Turkestan, a province extending from the 
Caspian eastward, bounded on the north by 
the Russian dominions and on the south | 
by Persia and India. As Eastern Turkes- 
tan is in the direct line of the Russian ad- 
vance in Asia, it is not impossible that the 
Chinese occupation may lead to serious 
complications with the Russian Bear as 
soon as the Turk is disposed of. 


THE State of Massachusetts is not will- | 
ing to stand in an ambiguous attitude on 
the subject of specie payments. As all 
but $2,674,500 of $33,220,464 total in- 
debtedness of the State is unequivocally 
payable in gold, and half of this amount 
is bonds of the Troy and Greenfield Rail- 
road, which are payable in either gold or 
silver coin, and were made in 1862, when 
gold and silver were equally recognized as 
coin, to remove all ambiguity relative to 
this amount the House Committee on Fi- 
nance, on January 24th, reported a Bill | 
making the entire debt of the State pay- 
able in gold. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tak InpIAN Burgavu.—The House Military Com- 
mittee have under consideration the transier of the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department. The com- 
mittee are agreed as to the importance of the 
transfer, but the most important feature under con- 
sideration is the manner of the transfer. The sub- 
committee to which the subject has been relerred 
are partially willing to surrender the bureau to the 
War Department without transferring clerks, offi- 
cials or anybody at all connected with the manage- 
meut. The intention is to bring about an entire 
new departure. This seems to be absolutely de- 
manded by the facts before the committee. The 
lidea is to bring the conduct of Indian affairs 
strictly under the martinet discipline of the army, 
and to have the Secretary of War absolutely mas- 





regulations. 


ment will be investigated by both the Naval Com- 
mittees of the House, the chiet committee, of which 
| Mr. Whitthorne is chairman, having decided to 
make a searching inquiry into the operations of the 
department. There will be no interference with 
the work of the other committee, the one on the 
expenditures of the Navy Department. Mr. Whit- 


| thorne says there is no authority for the assertion | 


that he has complained of being balked in his in- 
vestigation hitherto by the cunduct of favoritism 
| towards ex-Secretary Robeson of any of the mem- 
bers of his committee ; but nevertheless he intends 
to pursue his inquiry independently of whatever 
may be done elsewhere. He is waiting now for 


Yet this is! the hands of Russia, and the Czar is evi-/ the printed pamphlets containing the last annual 


ter of the business unincumbered by existing 


True Nava. INvVESTIGATIONS.—The Navy Depart- | 


90" 
Tor | 


reports of the Navy De) artment, and will take up 
the investigation where it left off at the expiring of 
the Forty-fourth Congress. 

Tut Poor Man’s Cottece.—The opponents of 
the New York College—furmerly the Free Academy 

urge as an argument against its retention, that it 
costs $4,000 for each student graduated there. 
This statement is manifestly an exaggeration. The 
average altendance of students is not less than 
eight hundred, and these must be calculated in 
estimating the per capita whether they 
graduate or not. The large majority select the 
commercial course of one year, which is an excel- 
lent one, and turns out good and u-<eful pupils. 
The expenditures are about one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars a year, which would make the 
cost of each student on the average number one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. The accounts for 
last year show the payments for salaries to have 


cost 


| been $126,500 out of a total of $141,500, the small 


balance being tor stationary, fuel, gas, books, 
apparatus and repairs, The teachers are not over- 
paid and not disproportionate in numbers to the 
attendance. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Goup declined to 101} in New York on Janu- 


ary 23d—the lowest figure quoted since 1862. 


Asa 8S. Kenna, of Swansea, received the Pro- 
hibition nomination for Governor of New Hampshire. 


A new method of cleaning the streets has been 
adopted by the Pulice Commissioners of New York City. 


Nine large morocco -leather firms in Phila- 


| delphia, and one in Washington, failed on January 22d. 


A RESOLUTION favoring the Bland Silver Bill 
has been adopted in the Ohio Senate by a strict party 
vote. 

Reso.utions favoring resumption and a gold 
standard have been adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charleston, S. C. 


Epwarp K. Coj.umys, founder of the once 
famous Collins line of ocean steamships, died, January 
22d, aged seventy-six years. 

MEMORIAL services in honor of the late Samuel 
Bowles, editor and proprietor of the Springfield (Mass ) 
Republican, were held January 23d. 

A RESOLUTION has been adopted in the New 
York Assembly, directing its Railroad Committee to 
investigate the great coal combination. 


Tue Connecticut House of Representatives has 
passed resolutions opposing the Bland Silver Bill, and 
favoring the resumption of specie payments. 


Cuarces of irregularity have been made against 


| the Commissioner of Jurors, New York, for excusing 


jurymen from service on payment of a fee of $50. 


A REQUIEM Mass was celebrated in Washington, 
January 22d, to the memory of the late King of Italy, 
in the presence of a large and fashionable audience. 


Freperick Law Otmsreap, designer of the 
Central Park, New York City, was removed from his 
position by the Park Commissioners, in spite of the 
protestations of prominent citizens, and made consult- 
ing landscape architect 


Ir is announced that the House Committee on 
Military Affairs have agreed to report a Bill favoring the 
rehearing of the charges against the distinguisbed phy- 
sician, Dr. William Hammond, formerly Surgeon-Gen. 
eral of the United States Army. 


THE monument, designed as a memorial to the 
officers and men of the Navy who were lost or died 
from wounds received during the Rebellion located on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, near the entrance to the Capitol 


| Park, Washington, has been completed, and is ready 


for dedication. 


In the United States Sznare the statue of 
William King, Governor of Maine, was presented to the 
Government witb formal speeches of a short character, 
in which Senators Blaine, Hamlin, Hoar and Dawes 
participated, January 22d. On the next day Mr. Cock- 
rell spoke in favor of silver and Mr. Randolph against 
it, and on the 24th Mr Lamar delivered a great speech 
in opposition to the Matthews resolution. Io the Hovsr 
a motion to suspend the rules and pass a bill to pay 
duties in greenbacks was defeated by the lack of a two- 
thirds vote. Authority was given for an investigation 
as to the amount of silver and gold coin available for 
resumption. On the 25th, in the Senate, a number of 
amendments to the Matthews silver resolution were de 
feated, and the resolution itself adopted by a vote of 43 
to 22. The Bland Bill came up for consideration, and 
the session closed with Mr. Morrill) entitled to the floor. 


Foreign. 


Tue difficulty between the Argentine Republic 
and Chili concerning the Patagonian frontier has been 
arranged by an agreement to submit it to arbitration. 


In consequence of the renewed disturbances of 
the Gaikas, at Cape Town, South Africa, the British 
Government has ordered a reinforcement of its troops 
in that country. 


Amon the Northumberland (Eng. )miners, 4,375 
have voted to appoint a committee to settle the dispute 
with the masters, while 2,096 favored a continuance of 
the long strike. 


An insurrection has broken out in Thessaly, 
the leaders massing large bodies of citizens under the 
Greek flag and driving the Turks into the fortress of 
Volo. Christian fam:hes are flocking to Athens 


Kino A.ronso XII. was married to the Infanta 
Mercedes, daughter of the Duke de Montpensier, in 
Madrid, January 23d. His mother, the ex - Queen 
Jsabella, was not permitted to enter Spain to attend the 
ceremony 


Tue Russian troops have entered Adrianople, 
and the commander has appointed the Greek Arch 
bishop Governor of the city and vicinity. General 
Gourko, with the Imperial Guard, after fighting the 
Turkish forces under Suleiman /'asha several days, has 
driven them into the Rhodope Mountains, 


Tue Turkish delegates were ordered to sign the 


| conditions proposed by Russia, as preliminary to peace, 


and on January 24th al] the conditions were accepted 
by the Porte. A solemn engagement was made to keep 
the document a secret until the treaty was signed, but 
it is supposed that Russia bas demanded large territorial 
concessions, payment of a war indemnity, Erzeroum, 
Kars and Batoum being held as a guarantee for prompt 
payment ; the opening of the Dardanelles to Russian 
men-of-war, that Servia shall be independent, without 
compensations; Montenegro receive Antivari, Nicsics 
and Spuz, and a portion of the territory bordering on 
Lake Scutari; and that the treaty be signed by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in Constantinople 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—See Pace 391. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC. 

SIDE-SCENES ON THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, 


ROM our Pullman hotel-car, the last in the 

long train, to the way-car which follows 
closely on the engine, there is a vast discount 
in the scale of comfort, embracing as many 
steps as there are conveyances. It is worth 
one’s while to make a tour of the train for the | 
sake of observing these differences and noting | 
the manners and customs of traveling humanity, | 
when tired bodies and annoyed brains (there 
are plenty such even on the overland trip) have 


\" 


‘\ 


THE DISCOMFORTS OF TRAVEL—WEARY PASSENGERS SETTLING 


| of coughing; four parties, invisible, but palp- 
able to the touch, wrestling in the agonies of 
the toilet behind the closely buttoned curtains 
| of their sections, and trampling on the toes of 
passers-by as they struggle with opposing 
draperies; a mother engaged in personal com- 
bat (also behind the curtains) with ‘her child 
in the upper berth, and two young lovers, dead 
to all the world, exchanging public endearments 
in a remote corner. Who could bear these 
things with perfect equanimity? Who could 
accept with smiles the company of six adults 
at the combing and washing stages of one’s 
toilet? Who could rise in the society, and 
under the close personal scrutiny, of twenty- 
nine fellow-beings, jostle them in their seats 
all day, eat in their presence, take naps under 
their very eyes, lie down among them, and 





agreed to cast aside ceremony and the social 
amenities and appear in easy undress. The old | 
assertion that man is at bottom a savage animal 
finds confirmation strong in a sleeping-car; and | 
as for the women—even under dear little five- 
and-three-quarter kids, the claws will out upon 
these occasions. For here, at 9 Pp. M., in the 
drawing-room sleeper, we find a cheerful mu- 
sical party howling, ‘‘ Hold the Fort!’ around 
the parlor organ, which forms its central de- 
coration; three strong, healthy children running 
races up and down the aisle, and scourging 
each other with their parents’ shawl-straps; a 
consumptive invalid, bent double in a paroxysm 





CHINESE RAILROAD LA 


ACRUSS THE CUNTINENT.— 


sleep —or try to sleep—within acute and 
agonized hearing of their faintest snores, with- 
out being ready to charge one’s soul with 
twenty-nine distinct homicides? 

But if the ‘‘ drawing-room sleeper” be a 
place of trial to fastidious nerves, what is left 
to say of the ordinary passenger -car, where- 
in the working-men and working-women—the 
miners, the gold - seekers, the trappers and 
hunters traveling from one station to another, 
and the queer backwoods folk who have left 
their log homesteads in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan and [ilinois to cross the trail of the sunset 
—do congregate, and are all packed like 
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safMlines in a box? It is a pathetic thing to see 
their nightly contrivances and poor shifts at com- 
fort; the vain attempts to improvise out of their | 
two or three feet ot space a comfortable sleeping 


place for seme 8 ck girl or feeble old person, and 
the weary, endless labor of the mothers to pacily | 
or amuse their fretted children. Here and there 


some fortunate purty of two or three will have full | 
sway over a whole section—two seats, that is to 
say-and there will be space for one of them to 
stretch his or | er limbs in the horizontal posture and 
rest luxuriously ; but, for the most part, every seat 
has its oe upant, by night as well as day, @ con- 
grega'ion of aching spines and cramped limbs. 
‘The overland journey is no fairy tale to those who 
read it from a way car! : 

We climb into the bagzage-car sometimes to 
admire the orderly piles of trunks and valises and 
boxes, to peep at the queer little corner fitted up 
as an armory, with its grated door and assemblage 
ot deadiy weapons held always in readiness for a 
possible attack upon that store-house of many 
ireusures; or we take a furtive glance at some 
pretty girl who has been seized with an un- 
conquerable desire to explore her trunk, and who 
—under close surveillance of the baggage-master, 
who is no respecter of persons—is turning over the 
trays to rummage out a handkerchief or a clean | 
collar, or perhaps a hat in place of the one which 
a gu-t of wind just now sent whirling over the 
Plains into some Piute lodge. 

Among the “side-scene’’ sketches which our 
artists scratch down by the way, the Chinese road- | 
menders come in; we find a constant amusement 
in watching them along the route from Echo Cafion 
to Reno, where whole groups of them dot the road- 
side, bare-legged, ragged, dressed in a sort of hy- 
brid mixture of Chinese and Caucasian styles, with 
their pig-tails twisted up out of the way, and their 
great straw platter hats tied under their chins. 
They are by no means the smooth, immaculate well- 
shaven pictures of neatness which greet our eyes 
in the dining-saloons—on the contrary, they are 
evidently of the lowest caste of Chinamen, with 
stupid, half-brutal faces, and dirty and unkempt— 
though still, in these respects, falling far enough 
short of the Irish or German laborer. They work 
diligently as beavers along the route, traveling trom 
point to point with their tools on a little hand-car, 
which they sometimes hitch fast to our train, and 
then we, on the rear platform, find an ever-fresh 
delight in looking down upon them, laughing, and 
pelting them with ** pigeon Enylish,”’ to which they 
scorn @ response, but sit cackling among them- | 
selves in their own queer chopped-up language, re- | 
plete, probably, with opprobrious epithets for the 
** white devils.” 


THE MAISON BLANCHE. 
A Fair Patriot’s Lucky MISTAKE, 
“6 At la Maison Blanche!” cried Von 











Hanmer, that stout Bavarian ritter, a 
visitor to my studio one hot Summer’s day. 
He was turning over the leaves of asketch-book filled 
with odd bits picked up lately in Normandy, and had 
come upon the sketch of a curious old house over- 
looking the Seine. A house that was a connect- 
ing-iink between the medieval fortalice and the 
modern dwelling ; high-grated windows, strong 
ortals, and flanking projections, pierced with 
aac He -an aspect gaunt yet picturesque. ‘‘ La 
Maison Blanche—well | recall the spot, for there 
I met with an ever-to-be-remembered adventure, 
that even yet brings back a shudder, A shudder 
would be pleasant, you say, this broiling weather ; 
well, you shall have it, if 1 have any skill to tell 
the story.” Von Hanmer twisted his long flaxen 
mustache and began: 

It was Christmastide, 1870. I was then a 
lieutenant of cavalry, my regiment attached to the 
corps of General von Beutheim, occupying Rouen 
and part of Normandy. We were on outpost 
duty, and dreary enough we found it. The 
weather was execrable; it snowed, blew, rained, 
thawed, and froze, all at once, or at insignificant 
intervals; we had every variety of discomfort in 
the twenty-four hours. The country abput was 
intested by wandering bands of francs-tireurs, who 
kept us always on the alert. These men had no 
regard for the established usages of warfare; they 
would pick off sentries, wantonly attack outposts, 
lay cunning umbushes for detached parties—ah ! 
how we hated them! Yet, from their standpoint, 
no doubt these were patriots and heroes, but in 
our regards they were so many brigands, to be 
dealt with as such. If we were fired at from a 
house, the house was burnt, and any men found in 
it were shot. Ach himme/ ! what would you have ? 
We don’t make war with violet powder and pop- 

uns, 

° One Winter's afternoon, 1 was ordered all of a 
sudden to take a detachment of my dragoons, and 
accompany a certain army purveyor to bring in a 
quantity of hay, reported to be lying at a farm a 
mile oreso beyond our lines; a hateful kind of 
duty, for which I was singled out on account of 
my knowing well the language of the country. 
l rode out grumbling to myself, but was a little 
pacified on jearning that the duty would be soon 
over, the hay being already packed and the farmer 
being quite willing to be requisitioned, for our 
ackowledgments were sure to be honored, while 
those of his countrymen were more doubtful ; only 
he required for his own satety that a certain con- 
straint should be put upon him. 

Arrived at the farm, we found the hay packed 
iu readiness in two immense carts. You remem- 
ber the huge Norman hay-carts, with shatts like 
the masts of a big ship, and a load above that 
seems to touch the clouds, but so nicely balanced 
as almost to stand alone on the two enormous 
wheels. An ordinary wagonI could have man- 
aged well enough by dismounting half-a-dozen 
men, and hitching on their horses by rope traces ; 
but these carts were a more serious affair; they 
required a steady shaft-horse, for a hitch or a 
prance at the wrong place, and heaven knows 
which end will be uppermost. None of our troop- 
horses could be trusted; the farmer himself had 
not one. 

Presently it was whispered in my ear that a 
certain farmer who lived at the “ Maison Blanche,” 
not half a mile below, was the happy possessor 
ot two excellent cart-borses. ‘lhere was no time 
to lose, dusk was coming on, and the country was 
not particularly safe for us Germans. 1 took at | 
once four men, and rode down to the place indi- | 
cated. 

‘Lhe track was steep and rugged, but it brought 
ws sale!) vui just Leiow the Muinou Bianche. 1 
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well remember the weird, solemn look of the 
place, as it stood out against the sullen glow in 
the evening sky, a kind of unearthly gloom and 
shadow upon it. I shivered involuntarily as we 
rede through the gateway, and sombre twilight 
fell upon us suddenly, The clatter of our entrance 
brought out the farmer and his daughter. A fine- 


| looking girl she was, with a clear-cut, rather 


classic protile—just the kind of girl you would 
have fancied capable of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
She looked seared enough now, white, and all of 
a tremble, replying to my questions; the rough, 
sullen-looking man—her father— pretending not 
to understand my French. They had no horses 
here, no, not one; monsieur might search for 
himself everywhere, the stables were open to him, 
and the whole house! She ran on volubly, a 
kind of forced smile on ber face, her eyes full of 
anxiety and terror. 

The stables were empty, sure enough; I had 
been misinformed, it seemed. With a strange 
sense of relief at getting clear of the Maison 
Blanche I gave my bridle-rein a shake, when my 
horse, after arching his neck and sniffing the air, 
began to neigh lustily. And from the very bowels 


| of the earth, as it seemed, | heard a reply, faint 


and muffled, and yet strangely near, as if from the 
ground beneath our feet. 

“It is the echo,” cried Augustine, in answer to 
my look of awakened suspicion. ‘Ah! yes, the 
echo. Monsieur admires it, no doubt, coming 
from the river; you should hear it when the 
huntsman of Monsieur ae 

“Ach Gott! it is no echo, that! You have 
hidden your horses somewhere. Come; you have 
ample cellars under here, no doubt. Show them 
to me.” 

Her face was like death, only her eyes blazing 
forth full of anguish. But she answered volubly 
still. 

“Cellars? They had no cellars. What should 
a poor farmer want with cellars? If there had 
ever been such in times long ago, they must have 
been blocked up ages since.”’ 

At a sign a couple cf men dismounted, and 
began to search the house for the entrance to the 
cellars. In a few minutes they returned to report 
that they could discover no such opening. In the 
meantime I had employed my eyes. At the side 
of the house next to me was a slender square shaft 
flanking it, and pierced for musketry. Such a 
flanking tower would scarcely have existed unless 
there had been an entrance to protect; but there 
was no sign of one. But I could not see the whole 
wall for a pile of fagots piled up against the 
lower end. 

“* Clear away that heap of sticks !’’ The men set 
to work with a will. Before half the wood had 
been removed there appeared the lintel of a half- 
sunken doorway. Ina trice the rest of the stack 
had disappeared, and an ancient stone portal was 
brought to light, closed by a massive grated door 
strongly bound with iron. A well-direeted blow 
from a big stone knocked the rickety lock to 
pieces, und I entered. 

It was a hall, low but well-proportioned, partly 
hewn out of the chalk rock, roofed with huge 
transverse beams of solid oak blackened with age. 
Huge hogsleads, twenty or thirty, stood about on 
end, and one or two were mounted on good stone 
rests. In one corner was an extemporized stable, 
where two sleek mares of a lovely mottled gray 
were munching their provender. ‘They were 
favorites, evidently, and well-cared for; hence, no 
doubt, the pains taken to conceal them. Gayly I 
marched off the horses, and turned to reassure the 
fair Augustine. I started to find her just behind 
me. No longer in grief and distress, but with 
anger and defiance sparkling in her eyes, and she 
chanted out in loud clear voice, that had the ring 
of a trumpet-call in it: “ Levez-vous, soldats ! 
soldats, levez-vous! Il n’y a que cing dans la 
maison.” 

Instantly the cider hogsheads were turned over 
with a loud crash, and some five-and-twenty wild, 
fierce-looking men confronted me, rags of old uni- 
forms and tatters of all kinds hanging about them ; 
but-each with a brilliantly-polished chassepot in 
his hands. 

The leader of the band, a tall, comely youth, 
sprang at me, making a lunge with his bayonet. I 
fired my pistol in his face, then a volley flashed 
forth from the cellar, and sudden darkness came 
crushing in upon me, 

I came to life in a terrible pain and torture, 
surrounded by perfect darkness, and for a lon 
while 1 scarcely knew whether the torments { 
endured were of this world or of some other, and I 
had the dreadful feeling that this agony would go 
on for ever. Ages seemed to pass—in reality, I 
suppose, only a few hours—and then a gleam of 
blessed daylight gleamed in through a loophole 
and fell upon a crucifix that was affixed to the 
wall in the ‘further corner. Daylight, feeble 
though it was, brought me back reason and forti- 
tude. Where was I- and why was I there ? 

] was lying in this cellar desperately wounded, 
probably to my death ; and there were others with 
me, sharers of this cold, earthy couch—four others, 
lying stiff and stark, the men of my own regi- 
— my own men, whom I had led to the sham- 

es. 

There was still another body lying a little apart, 
and I reeognized it as the young leader at whom I 
had fired. There was a grim satisfaction in that, 
But one for five ! 

The hours went on, and I lay still in a comatose 
state, as ifdead. I thought in a dreamy way of 
my mother and the girl I loved at home--how 
they would wait and watch for me in vain. I 
had no hope of getting out of this place, for I 
thought that I was dying. Then came fever and 
torments of thirst. if | could only gain one full 
draught of water I would willingly die in drinking 
it. Then I saw with delirious joy that there was 
a well a few yards trom me—the ancient water- 
supply of the stronghold, no doubt. The mouth 
of the well was cut in a huge stone. A pulley 
hung above from the rafters, and a few yards of 
rusty chain, but there was no bucket. And had 
there been, I was without strength to use 
it. But I dragged myself to the margin, in the 
wild hope of finding a crevice or cranny with water 
init. There was nothing of the kind. A piece 
of mortar loosened, tell in, and after a long while 
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tinkled faintly in the water down below. The 

splashing of the water aggravated the torture of 

thirst. I looked over the edge and down into the | 
well, How terribly deep it was! 1 would leave 
it, lest I should be tempted to throw myself to the 
bottom. I was about to lay myself beside the 
comrade nearest to me, when some instinct or | 
the warning of some beneficent power sent me | 
crawling back to my old place at the furthest side | 
from the well. On my way I found that I was 
wounded in the foot as weil as the head. 

- A bullet had struck my foot near the heel, tear- 

ing away a great piece of my boot, and leaving the 
spur dangling by a filament. The boot gave hor- 

rible torture to the swollen member. | tried to 

get it off, but fainted from pain in the attempt. 

Reviving, I became a prey to sad thoughts. 
Oh, that it had been given me to die, sword in 
hand, on the field of battle, in some of the glori- 
ous encounters of the war! Then with what 
honor would my name have been inscribed on the 
family pedigree, my battered sword would have 
hung in my fathers hall, and the children of the 
race would talk with pride of Uncle Ulrich, the 
brave ritter, who had died in battle with the 
French. But to be missing, never accounted for 
--a taint of suspicion, perhaps, clouding my 
name ! 

Time went on, and I heard a slight movement 
above. A concealed trap in the roof was opened, 
and two people descended—the farmer and his 
daughter Augustine. I first felt a thrill of joy at 
the thought of human help and succor. Then I 
remembered that my life would be to one of them, 
at least, a sentence of death. If the farmer found 
me alive, he must kill me. There was no other 
way of safety. 1 was an enemy, too—an invader. 
I should have done it myself in his place. So I 
lay perfectly still. ; 

The girl was sobbing and weeping bitterly, 
while her father only replied to her in reproacnes 
and complaints. 

It was her folly, be was saying, that had brought 
the francs-tireurs to the house. She must needs 
take up with that vaurien captain of vagabonds, 
when she might have bad his good friend Pierre, 
who, if he had fifty years, was worth a thousand 
francs for every year. And to hide them in his 
house, to bring down destruction upen them! And 
now they had gone off with his two beautiful 
horses, as well as with those of the accursed Prus- 
sians, 

“ How was I to know ?” asked Augustine, tear- 
fully. “ Did not Jean come open-mouthed with the 
news that the whole army was upon us, and then 
1 saw the helmets gleaming over the hill. Have 
you no feeling for the braves who risk their lives 
for their country? Ah, Léon, my brave Léon, 
my cherished one !” 

Augustine tlirew herself te the body of the 
franc-tireur, and called upon him with many mov- 
ing, tender words, to speak to her, to give her one 
kiss. And would you believe it, her grief was 
rather a joy to me? I thought of my dead com- 
rades, and my heart was hardened; for, somehow, 
thé girl’s sorrow seemed to partly satisfy the great 
desire in my heart for revenge. 

The farmer did not leave his daughter long to 
her grief. He called her to him, and they took their 
stand by the body furthest from me. I watched 
them through ro Ap ae eyes. What were they 
going to do? Lieber Gott! they were guing to 
throw us all into the well! 

‘“ Are you sure he is dead, father ?’’ said Augus- 
tine, as she raised her dreadful burden, “ his limbs 
are quite supple.” 

és Beet or alive, in he goes,” cried the farmer. 

Dull reverberations succeeded, and a final sud- 
den splash. Ah, it was deep, that well; deep down 
into the bowels of the earth! And I should soon 
take the sickening leap, with the hormd bed of 
death at the bottom; there to lie immured fathoms 
deep, out of human ken for ull eternity. 

All of a sudden, a bell resounded through the 
house, audible even here, and I thought 1 could 
make out the muffled tramp of horses and men. 
The two paused over their task, and looked at each 
other, a dull horror in their faces. 

“We must not be found here,” whispered the 
farmer, “come along, quick, Augustine; we will 
come back and finish presently.”’ 

They burried away and through the trap-door, 
And nowI felt the least glimpse of hope. It 
might be that a party of my own regiment had 
come in search of the missing. It might be the 
who were tramping about overhead, Had 1 
strength to raise my voice and give the alarm ? 
Alas, no! I sank back exhausted, my loudest shout 
only a faint whisper. 

The noise above ceased, and once more the trap 
opened, and Augustine and her father came down. 
The latter was almost in good spirits. He 
chuckled over the late visit of the Prussians. They 
had searched the house hastily just now, but had 
never found the entrance to the cellars, and had 
ridden off in violent haste, misled by some false 
information. But they were all coming back to 
dine at the Maison Blanche, forty of them, and the 
farmer was bade to prepare his best. ‘Ihere was 
plenty of time before them, but let them hasten. 

They went to work in eager haste. Two more 
bodies were disposed of, and now it was my turn, 

Just then the Angelus rang out from the village 
church hard by, and Augustine and her father 
turned away, and threw themselves on their knees 
before the crucifix in the distant corner. 

The extremity of my danger inspired me with an 
idea. The body of the franc-tireur lay a few yards 
away; in height and size we did not differ much. 
His overcoat was loosely knotted by the arms 
round the neck. 1 could not walk, but I could 
crawl; 1 dragged myself towards the body, 
divested it of the coat, and rolled it over me to the 
place I had just occupied. Absorbed in their de- 
votions, the two saw or heard nothing. 

When they came back, they seized the body that 
represented mire, and with averted faces carried it 
to the pit and threw it in. 

“ Now for the last one,’ muttered the farmer. 

“No, not Léon, no, no!” cried Augustine, 











“never; he shali never lie in that horrible pit ! 
He shall lie in the daylight in the cemetery, the 
offices read over him.” 

“Then be the death and ruin of your father for 
a lover wio's dead and werthiess !’’ 
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Augustine succumbed to this. She only stipu- 
lated that afterwards the body should be recovered 
and buried properly. Her father assented to this, 
and they approached. As Augustine knelt down 
to print a last kiss upon her lover's brow, | gave 
a low groan, and stirred a little. 

** He lives! he lives!” cried Augustine. ‘ Mos 
dieu, he lives! My prayers have brought him back. 
Holy mother, I thank thee.”’ 

‘* Here is more trouble,’’ muttered the father. 
‘* If they find him here, we are all lost.’’ 

Augustine had flown away, and returned next 
moment with a flask of cognac, with which she 
moistened my lips. At that I gave fresh signs of 
life. It is wonderful that she did not discover the 
deception, but the light was dim, and my face dis- 
figured by its wounds out of all knowledge. Then 
she went away again for a pillow and coverlid 
with a sponge and hot water to bathe my wounds, 
All sorts of kind cares she lavished on me, I 
looking forward every moment to discovery and 
death. If either of them once noticed my spurs 
of silver, and of a pattern peculiar to our regiment, 
surely I was undone. 

Once more I heard the clank and clatter of 
troopers. My own regiment were riding up, and 
I could not stir hand or foot. 

At the sound Augustine made ready to depart, 
after whispering a few words into my ear. | was 
to fear nothing; at nightfall a boat would be under 
the bank manned by some of my own men, the 
brave francs-tireurs. And then she wrapped me 
warmly up, commending me to the care of the bon 
Dieu, tears, and prayers, and ejaculations mingled 
together. Finding me now chilled and deathly 
she took the soft, warm covering from her bosom 
and tied it about me. 

As she leant over me for a parting embrace my 
spur became entangled in her skirt. I thought it 
was all over with me, but no, the fastening gave 
way. It was the broken spur, and when she left 
me it still clung to her skirt—a fatal burden, for 
the sight of it would give the lie to the story she 
had told the troopers. 1 had almost raised a cry 
to warn her, for her kiss was yet warm on my 
cheek, and her loving words, if not meant for me, 
were out of a good, loving heart. But it was my 
only chance for life, a message to my comrades 
more eloquent than written words. 1 followed with 
anxious eyes her retreating from. The silver spur 
—I could see the gleam of it—clung still to ee 
dress. Her good angel and mine fought for it on 
the stairs, but mine conquered. 

A few minutes after the trap had closed behind 
her I heard overhead a tremendous uproar, cup- 
boards moved, furniture thrown down, loud Ger. 
man oaths and shrill French expostulations; and 
this lasted till the trap was thrown open with a 
bang, and my own dragoons came clattering down. 
I was saved ! 

Saved only for the doctors, it seemed, for I was 
in hospital tor three months afterwards, and then 
there was peace. But I never shall forget the 
cry of that girl when she found that it was not her 
lover, but his slayer, that she had saved from the 
pit. And yet it was just that saved their lives— 
the evidence that I had been tended and taken care 
of. For I would not open my lips about the well. 
When I told our hauptmann the story long after- 
wards he vowed that had he known he would not 
have left one stone standing on another of that old 
house; which would have been a pity, for it is 
worth preserving—that old Maison Blanche. 








A ROYAL WEDDING. 


THE MARRIAGE OF KING ALFonso XII. 
TO THE PRINCESS MERCEDES. 
(Continued from page 392.) 


There were also present the Count de Valbom, 
the Portuguese Minister at Madrid; the Diplo- 
matic Corps, in {full uniform; the Senators and 
Deputies of the Cortes; a great number of military 
officers of the highest rank, in the dazzling uni- 
forms of the Spanish army; the highest judicial 
authorities of the realm, and a crowd of the 
nobility. 

The scene was especially brilliant when the royal 
party and the guests passed out to repair in grand 
procession to the Real Palace, The splendid cor- 
tége passed through the Paseo de Atocha, by the 
Botanic Gardens, the Prado, the Calle de Alcala, 
the Puerta del Sol, and the Calle Mayor, to the 
magnificent Palace of the Spanish Kings, glittering 
like a snow edifice in the sunlight. There took 
place a review of the garrison of Madrid and a 
march-past, the King standing to salute his army at 
the window from which, twenty-one years ago, poor 
Don Francisco de Assis displayed him as a little 
child to the crowd of Madrilefios, chaffing and im- 
pertinent, in the plaza below. The processional 
effects of the day closed at ten o’clock at night 
with a splendid torch-light retreat, made up of six 
hundred musicians, four hundred singers and two 
thousand soldiers bearing torches. 


KinG ALFONSO XII., AND HIS QUEEN. 


King Alfonso was born in Madrid, November 
28th 1857. He was baptized Alphonse Francois 
d’Assis Ferdinand Pie Jean Marie de la Concep- 
tion Gregoire. His Holiness the Pope was one of 
the sponsors (by proxy), and honored Isabella and 
her family by permitting the infant to have his own 
name, Jean Marie. The young prince followed his 
mother into exile on her expulsion from the throne 
in September, 1868, and continued to reside with 
her alternately in Paris and Geneva until within a 
recent period. In March, 1870, the prince went to 
Rome “ to receive the promised Sacrament of the 
Eucharist at the august hands of his venerable 
father and protector,” as his mother expressed it in 
a letter to the Pope, with which she armed her son. 
On the 7th of June, the debate on the question of 
poengr | a king was opened in the Cortes, and on 
the 25th of the same month the ex-Queen signed a 
formal abdication in favor of her son, at Paris, in 
the presence of all the members of the royal family, 
and several Spanish grandees and generals who 
had still adhered to her lost cause, the ex-Queen 
preserving all her civil rights, and the custody of 
Alfonso while living abroad, and until he should be 
proclaimed king by the government and Cortes 
representing the legitimate vote of the nation. 
The act of abdication was preceded by a formal 
address of farewell, and followed by a lengthy ad- 
dress to the Spanish nation. 

The crown had already been offered to a prince 
of the House of Portugal, who had refused to ac- 
cept it. For some time the regal diadem went 


| begging among the royal stock of Europe. Nego- 


tiations were opened vetween the Cortes and the 
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head of the House of Hohenzollern, Emperor William 
of Germany, with the object of seating a young 
prince of the tamily on the throne. Answer was 
made by the Emperor that he would not interfere 
in the governmental affairs of Spain, but would 
leave the decision of the question to the voice ot 


the people. s negotiation gave rise to the pro 
te-t of France against the accession of a prince 
of the Hohenzollern family to the Spanish sover- 


eignty, which subsequently led to the war with 
Germany. 

On the failure of the project to procure a king 
German by blood, the Cortes formally invited 
Prince Amadeus of Savoy to assume the govern 
meut, and on the 16th of November elected him 
King of Spain. On the 4th of December the deed 
of aceeptance was signed on belialf of the S; anish 
people and the royal House of Savoy. Immedi 
ately alter, the ex-Qucen issued another manifesto, 
from Geneva, in which she formally protested 
against the election of Amadeus, and his accept- 
ance of the crown. 

Amadeus remained on the throne until February 
1873, renouncing the crown for himselt, his children, 
and lis successors in a letter to the Cortes, dated 
the llth. On the same day the Republic was pro- 
claimed, and shortly after, Don Carlos took the 
field, proclaimed himself King of Spain, and en- 
tered upon the stubborn war in the northern pro- 
vinces. 

Meanwhile the Prince of the Asturias was quietly 
pursuing his studies under his mother’s eye, his 
tutors being priests and courtiers, who were wholly 
committed to the principles of the Bourbon family. 
In October, 1873, Alfonso was granted the permis- 
sion of the British Government to become a student 
in the Military College at Sandhurst. On the 22d 
of December of that year, in reply to an address 
from some grandecs who had sent him tleir con- 
gratulations, the Prince said that the monarchy 
alone could terminate the disorders and uncertainty 
which prevail in Spain; and turther declared that 
a majority of the people of Spain were agreed and 
have declared their opinion that he only was ‘* the 
rightful representative of the Spanish monarchy.” 
On December 31st, General Martinez-Campos, then 
in command of the Army of the North, and now in 
Cuba, proclaimed the Prince King of Spain, under 
tie tite of Alfonso XII. This action was well re- 
ceived throughout the country, and the Prince 
immediately leit England for Madrid, and assumed 
royal authority. 

His accession to the throne was due to the good- 
will of Marshal Serrano, who succeeded Castelar as 
Chief Executive, and had held power nearly two 
years, when, with his concurrence, the military 
leaders proclaimed Alfonso King. Alfonso, then a 
boy of seventeen, acquired general favor by his 
graceful and manly bearing. He left the direction 
of public affairs in the hauds of Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, who has been his guide and political preceptor. 
In a few montis from his accession the Carlist revolt 
was suppressed, and steps were taken to restore 
constitutional government throughout the land. 

Much 0} position was manifested towards the King 
when it was announced that he designed marrying 
his cousin, the Princess Mercedes. Not only his 
mother, the ex-Queen Isabeila, but a powertul 
party affiliating with her, endeavored by every 
means to prevent the union, even going to the ex- 
tremity o! beseeching the Pope to forbid the nup- 
tials. All these efforts, however, proved futile. 
The Pope sent his blessing and a diamond rose to 
the bride. The King announced that, while he 
would leave all state and political matters to his 
constitutional advisers, he would suffer no interter- 
ence whatever in his matrimonial iutentions. 

The Princess Mercedes is one of the most gracelul 
personages who could occupy a throne. She is the 
third daughter of Antoine d’Orleans, Duke of Mont- 
pensier, and the Princess Louise, a younger sister of 
the ex-Queen Isabella. She is in her eighteenth 
year, and very handsome. Her dark and animated 
features —which are quite ot an Andalusian cast— 
are displayed to the greatest advantage under the 
mantilla, She is not particularly tall, and her em- 
bonpo nt is unmistakably Spanish; but she has that 
lively, bright manner which a Parisian education 
gives a girl. She dresses very simple as a rule, and 
her entourage say she is very intelligent. When she 
staid in Seville last Winter and during her short 
visit to Madrid, she pleased every cne who knew her. 
The sternest Intransigente could not find it in his 
revolutionary heart to frown on the beautiful girl 
who scemed, as they say in Spain, avery “ daugiiter 
of the Guadaiquiver.”’ It required all the inveterate 
sourncss of those constituiional grumblers of the 
Sagasta party to find fault with the King’s choice. 

lie Duke, her father, followed a military career, 
and served in the Algerian campaign. In October, 
1+46, he was married to the Princess Louise, whose 
sister was then Queen of Spain. The marriage 
was promoted by King Louis Philippe, who cher- 
ished hopes that it would render French influence 
dominant in Spain. The Duke went into exile with 
the Orleans family in 1848, and took up his residence 
én Seville. He became inimical to Queen Isabella, 
and in July, 1868, during the political strife which 
preceded her overthrow, he was forced into exile. 
Betore leaving Spain he resigned his grade of 
Ca) tain-General in tue army, renounced the title of 
Infant of Spain, and returned to tlhe Queen the 
decorations she had given him. When the revolu- 
tion triumphed the Duke recognized the Provisional 
Government, and was allowed to return. He was 
spoken of as a candidate for the Spanish Throne, 
but never enlisted much support. 





THE CELEBRATION IN WASHINGTON 
OF THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


HE fete, commemorative of the marriage of 

King Alfonso to the Princess Mercedes, given 
by the Spanish Minister and wife on the evening of 
January 23d, was the most brilliant social event of 
the season at the national capital. Over six hun- 
dred invitations were issued. The reception took 
place at Wormley’s, where Sefior Mantilla occu- 
pies seven of the largest rooms, and the apartments 
cevoted to the guests were four very large com- 
municating parlors, which can be opened as one 
grand saloon. These were upholstered and fitted 
up with the choice works of art which belong to 
the Minister. The first parlor has four large mir- 
rors and many fine paintings and bronzes. A side- 
door which was not opened was concealed by 
curtams of tapestry purchased at the Centennial. 
The large bay-window was arranged as a bower. 
There was a long mirror against the window sur- 
rounded by flowers—the recess, in fact, was a 
garden of bloom. A bronze statue on a dark 
marble pedestal stood in front of the mirror, hold- 
ing a jet of gas with three globes, which reflected 
all passing objects in the mirror and gave the 
effect of great space. The mantels were covered 
with moss, upon which lay variously colored japon- 
icas, roses and lilies. Upon the hearths rested 
blooming plants. One side of the doorway was 
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banked with evergreens, studded with japonicas 
and roses. In the corners of each room were 


| pedestals, covered with red, upon which rested 








ubs of orange -trees, laden with t ripe fruit. 

rhe doors were taken away and the arches gar- 

landed with myrtle and smilax, interspersed ith 

flowers. Nothing could exceed the elaborate de- 

corations or lavis! with which flowers were 
} 


used. 


he banquet was spread in the fourth room, The 


iness 


table was laid on three sides of the room, only 
leaving sufficient space between it and the walls 


for the waiters to pass to and fro and hand such 
refreshments as were called for. Three large 
mir were hung at the back of the central 
table, which reflected the brilliant company and 
many wax-lights, besides the burners in the crystal 
chandeliers. Inthe centre of the table was a mound 
made of box, and nestling amid the green foliage 
were clusters of tempting grapes, California pears, 
oranges, apples and bananas. These were artistic- 
ally grouped and arranged. Upon the top of this 
mound was an immense silver candelabrum with 
wax candles. In the middle was a cut-glass bowl 
filled with flowers; glass vases on either side also 
held flowers. At equal distances apart were stands 
covered with box supporting silver candelabra-and 
bowls filled with bon-bons. The menu comprised 
every dainty, served in the highest style of art. 

The entire diplomatic corps appeared in court 
costume. The General of the Army and the Admiral 
of the Navy, each with his official staff in full uni- 
form and accompanied by ladies, cabinet officers, 
senators, representatives, and a galaxy of men and 
woman distinguished in private and social life, 
thronged the spacious apartments. The absence 
of President and Mrs, Hayes was noted; and an 
explanation was given to the effect that the former 
could not regard his attendance as an act of pro- 
priety as, it he accepted one such invitation he 
would be compelled to accept all, and emergencies 
might arise in which the presence of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive would be unpleasantly criticised. 

The Minister and his wile stood at the first door 
of the reception-room, cordially grasping the hand 
of each guest as he entered. Mr. Mantilla’s court- 
dress consisted of black cloth trowsers with gold 
embroidery down the sides, white cloth vest edged 
with gold and fastened with gold buttons, black 
coat with collar and cuffs of red, covered with gold 
embroidery, and a broad, heavily ribbed striped 
ribbon over the shoulder, supporting several Orders. 
Mme. Mantilla wore a long, tull trained dress of 
white satin, the front covered with a network of 
pearls. The corsage was low and square, with 
bretelles passing over the bosom and shoulders 
down to the waist of the basque, where they ter- 
minated in two lappels finished with pearls and tas- 
sels, The sash ends on the train were finished in 
the same manner. Upon her dark hair rested a 
bandeau of red velvet, which supported a diadem 
of diamonds. There are hundreds of diamonds in 
this coronet, which was fastened to the back of 
the head by strands of pearls. Close around the 
throat was a band of red velvet, studded alter- 
nately with a solitaire pearl and diamond. Falling 
on the beautiful neck were three strands of pearls, 
with a pendant composed of a priceless, pear- 
shaped pearl and immense diamonds. The pin 
which fastened this ornament to the corsage was 
also of diamonds. The earrings and bracelets were 
of dazzling lustre. 

A band of music was stationed in one of the 
apartments, and added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. Guests were coming and going until 
the hour of midnight. 


ors 





Montenegrin Marching. 

In arecently published account of the Montene- 
grin army some details are given of extraordinary 
marches which have been made by its soldiers 
during the present war with Turkey. Before the 
battle of Butschidol the force engaged had marched 
for fourteen hours across country, over hill and 
dale, having, moreover, been previously under arms 
for six hours. On this occasion the men had nota 


mouthful of food from daybreak until midnight; | 


the day was intensely hot, the country traversed was 


mountainous and difficult, and yet not a man was | 


left behind. When marching from place to place, 
the Montenegrius never follow the roads, but move 
straight across country. Although heavily laden, 
the men easily climb the steepest rocks or de-cend 
the most precipitous slopes. Besides their weapons 
they carry invariably a ‘‘torba" and a *‘struka.” 








Their arms consist usually of a rifle, a cutlass and a | 


revolver, or brace of pistols. The ‘‘ torba,’’ 
bread bag, contains generally an enormous loaf of 
bread. biscuit, a flask and a reserve of cartridges. 
The ammunition for immediate use, as wel! as 
money and any other small articles, are carried in 
the belt. The “ struka” is a large, heavy plaid, 
which serves as a cloak, a rug, or @ covering. 
When it rains, and the army is halted, the soldier 
wraps up his head in his “ struka,’’ rolls it round 
his body, puts his gun in its leather case and lies 
down and sleeps, heedless of the weather. 








Ancient Greek Ballots. 


A wkiTER in the Boston Advertiser says: Like 
most students of Greek, I have frequently been 
asked about the Greek ballots, but hitherto I have 
never been able to give a satisfactory explanation 
ot them. A few daysago, however, I was fortunate 
enough to have four of them in my hand —genuine 
ballots, corresponding exactly to the description 
given of them by the Scholiast to Aschines, and 
having engraved on them the large clear letters of 
the Greek words signitying public ballots. As no 
description of these has, so far as I know, ever ap- 
peared in English, and as the account of them in 
Herman’s “Lehrbuk der Griechischen Antiqui- 
taten” is incorrect, I shall tell you what they are 
like. They look for all the world like bronze 
whirligigs. They consist of a disk about two inches 
in diameter, with an axle in the middle projecting 
about three-quarters of an inch on eacii side. Those 
which represent the negative have the axle perior- 


ated, so that a pretty thick knitting-needle might | 


be passed through it; those which represent the 
positive have the axle solid. 
dently had an opening, shaped like a cross, and 
each voter had two votes given him, one bored and 
one unbored. These he no doubt covered with the 
folds of his robe, and when he came to drop them 
into the boxes he took hold of them by placing his 
thumb on one end of the axle and middle finger on 
the other, so that no one could tell when he dropped 
a positive and when a negative vote. I have used 
the word boxes in the plural intentionaliy, because 
each voter dropped both his votes, one into a box 
which represented what he voted for and the other 
into a box representing what he voted against, and 
the one was controlled by means of the other. 


or | 


| movements, 
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General Gourko Crossing the Balkans. 


Two of our foreign pictures represent the operations 
of General Gourko’s forces in the Etropo! Balkans 
These operations have mainly been directed against the 
Baba Konak Pass, where the Turks had constructed 


formidable defenses. They occupied the highest peak 
near the summit of the |! having been fairly driven 
thither by the able manceuvring of the Russians, who, 
by a series of cleverly conceived flank and skirmishing 
succeeded in gaining the 
lower ridges, where they established bivouac camps and 
various batteries of artillery. It was a difficult task to 
convey the cannon up the steep slope of the mountain; 
but what with some eight cattle to each gun, a hundred 
or more men with a tow line in front, a score or so on 
each wheel, and a dozen more flourishing whips and 
yelling at the oxen, the guns were ultimately safely 
dragged up the heights. All along the path 
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und stood outside, while the band struck up the Na- 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue fifteen State Le 
cost $33,000 a day 


vislatures now in session 


—Tue fashion in Paris for young men to send 
bonbon-boxes to the.r lady friends has subsided in these 
dear times 


—Tue French settlers of Pelotas, Brazil, have 


| Sent a crown of silver to Paris to be deposited on the 


met the little wayside bivouacs of the Cossacks, where | 


the tired soidier m ght rest and get five minutes’ chat 
and a warm at the fire, which was always to be found 
burning. One sketch represents some of the sk: rmish- 
ing by which the Russians gained their positions rhe 
history of the combat was plainly told by the footprints 
in the suow, and one could follow every step of the ad- 
vance of the Russians, as they drove the Turks from 
tree to tree upon the open summit, and could even judge 
accurately the state of the soldier’s mind, as he dodged 
from tree to tree, whether he was reckless or cautious, 
enterprising or timid. The dead bodies in the fore- 
ground are the corpses of Turkish soldiers who have 
fallen in the fray, and who have been stripped by their 
comrades of their warm clothing, and now lie half-buried 
in the snow 


Feeding the Wounded in Constantinople. 


The Russo-Turkish war is practically at an end, but 
the startling events to which it has given rise will un 
doubtedly furnish themes for artistic effort 
time to come. One of our pictures represents a train 
of four hundred and fifty Turkish soldiers who had 
been wounded at Plevna, being received last December 
at the English soup kitchen, established at Constanti- 
nople Railway Station. The poor fellows had had a 
long journey in ox-wagons from Plevna to Tatar Bazard- 


for some 


stantipople. Immediately on arrival large bowls of 
bouillon, with the meat and rice, were placed ins de the 
wagons, round which the wounded sat and eagerly de- 
voured the contents. 
a loaf of broad, a packet of cigarettes, and a cup of 
coffee. Those too scriously wounded to sit up were at- 
tended to by the Stafford House staff present. The 
Government Commissariat arrangements utterly break 
down under great pressure, hence the five soup-kitchens 
established by the Stafford House Commissioner along the 
lines of railway have done excellent service. Over 30,000 
rations as above have been distributed, and bundreds 
of brave men have been spared having their sufferings 
aggravated by hunger and exhaustion, while mattresses 
provided by the Stafford House staff, higher up the line, 
enable the wounded to lie down during the journey at 
the bottom of the large luggage wagons in which they 
are conveyed. 


Russian Artillery Crossing the Balkans, 


The difficulties which the Russian army has en 
countered and gloriously overcome, in forcing a pas- 
sage across the Balkan Mountains, are vividly portrayed 
in our picture representing a detachment of General 
Rauch’s army dragging cannons up the steep mountain 
path of the Etropol Pass. A difficult corner has been 
reached, and the soldiers have fastened a rope to the 
muzzle of one of the guns to keep it from falling over 
the precipice. 

Bridge over the Nile at Mansurah. 

This bridge is to be constructed from the designs of 
Signor Ailredo Cottran, a well-known engineer of Naples 
and managing director of a large engineering establish- 
ment at Castellamare, which bas erected more than one 
thousand metallic bridges in Italy, Spain and Turkey. 
It is to be built partly of stone and partly of iron, and 
the construction will bea combination of the suspension 


Each man was supplied with half | 


tomb of Thiers. 


—Tuere are in South Boston eight hundred 
and fifty tax-paying women, who own nearly $5,000,000 
worth of property. 

Tue fashion in England is to organize parties 
which will make excursions to battle-fleids in the East 
as soon as hostilities cease 

—“Fartxp calf for one’? was a message 
to his father telegraphed by a young man from Auburn, 
who went to Texas last Spring. 


—Every member (one hundred and twenty) in 
the Lower House of the Mississippi Legislature voted 
in favor of Congress remonctizing silver. 


—Or late years no leases have been granted by 
Trinity Parish this city that did not contain the 
stipulation that liquor is not to be sold on the premises. 


of 


A New Lonpon man has just picked from 
vines growing in the open air a quart of ripe straw- 
berries, the third crop which he has gathered during 
the season. 


—AMERICAN rifles are now in the hands of half 
the armies in the world. The only great Powers not 
directly employing American arms are France, Germany 


} and England 
jik, and thence two days’ train brought them to Con- | 


principle with straight girders, a method frequently | 


adopted in America for large spaces. 
piers are constructed of wrought iron, cast irop, and 


The two main | 


masonry, and the superstruciure will be composed of | 


two stages superimposed, the lower being intended 
for a railway and the upper for an ordivary roadway, 
with pathways for foot passengers on e ther side. 


A New German Ironclad, 


The German ironclad covette Sachsen is the first of a | 


certain class of men-of-war intended for foreigu service. 
It is the intention of the German Government to build 
three classes of ironclads The largest of these, of which 
the Sachsen is a specimen, are to fight in foreign 
waters; those of the second class are to protect the 


} coasts and fight in home waters, and the third class are 





The ballot-box evi- | 


! 


for local coast defense only. The Sachsen has thirty- 
two water-tight compartments. The upper deck con 
sists of a two-inch steel plate upon which are two steel 
towers, the front one containing a thirty centimetre 
gun, and the other one four twenty-six centimetre 
guns. The ship is 195 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 24 
feet deep. It has 2,800 horse-power. 


Triumphal Entry of the Czar into 
Bucharest. 


Soon after the fall of Plevna, the Czar started for 
Bucharest, en route for Russia, He arrived in the 
Roumarian capital on the 7th, and the little city was 
dressed in its gayest colors for the occasion, its inhabit- 
ants giving him a hearty welcome as he passed from 
the station to Prince Charles’s palace. Bucharest, like 
most towns in festival attire, chiefly expressed its en- 
thusiasm by erecting triumphal arches. The entrance 
to the palace was ornamented with two wooden struc- 
tures, erected efter the style of the Arc de Triomphe and 
the Marble Arch, and crowned with the portrait of the 
Czar surrounded with flags and evergreens. Underneath 
this were enumerated the various Russian victories in 
Asia and Bulgaria. At night all the houses were illu 
mi nated. 


A Reception by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


During the first week of the New Year the officers of 
the British Navy whose vessels were in port at Zanzibar, 
paid their respects in a body, by special invitation, to 
the Sultan. One of the party describes the interview as 
follows: ‘The Sultan, a big man with rather a pleasant 
face, was plainly dressed in a turban and long black robe 
and sandals, with a gold-hilted sword and dagger. We 
were ushered through some passages lined with his cele- 
brated Persian Guards, all armed with Martini rifles, toa 
long room, with a gilt throne at the end, and two rows of 
gilt chairs against the walls. As soon as he had taken his 
seat, with bis five brothers on his right band and the Con- 
sul on his left, we sat down. Presently servants brought 
in and set before us, on chairs, large trays full of all 
kinds of sweetmeats, about eight plates full for each of 
us; then iced sherbet was handed round—nasty stuff, 
tasting like bairwash. When these were cleared away 
coffee was brought in in beautiful little cups of painted 
china, each with a small gold spoon in it; last of all 
the servants brought round otto of roses, and put some 
on all our handkerchiefs) Then we got up to go, and 
the Sultan came and stood beside the door as we trooped 
out. In the hull we drew up two deep till he passed us 


—A Scuootnovuse lot ‘in a New Hampshire 
district stands in three towns, so that the pupils sit in 
Rindge, the teacher in New Ipswich, and recess is taken 
in Ashburnham, Mass. 


—Tue Mormons are building a magnificent 
temple on the summit of a high mountain in Manti, 
Utah. Five hundred men are at work on it, and it will 
not be completed for four years. 


—In Buenos Ayres the Inhambay gold mines 
have created quite a turore, the shares rising in one day 
from 40 per cent. premium to 200, falling afterward 
to 100. The mines are at the North of Paraguay, in 
the frontier range. 


—Iwn the United States over 2,500,000 of the 
industrious poor have deposited $1,377,000,000 in sav- 
ings banks. Of this vast sum, over 300,000,000 is in- 
vested in United States bonds, besides what is invested 
in State and city bonds. 


—Tue annual income of the Church of England 
is $36,000,000. The church has 16,000 religious 
edifices, including 30 cathedrals, 10,000 glebe houses, 
81 Episcopal palaces, and 1,000,000 acres of land, much 
of it in good condition for tillage. 


—Tue corner-stone of the erecting shop of the 
engineering department in the Navy Yard at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a huge mass of metal, weighing five tons, 
obtained by melting down counterfeit plates and dies 
captured by the detectives of the Treasury Department. 


Ir is proposed to redeem from sterility the 
great desert in the Western part of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, by damming the Arkansas and Platte rivers, 
and turniog the waters into the desert, forming a lake, 
from which water could be drawn for irrigating pur- 
poses. 


—Awmone the acts of the British Parliament 
which took effect on January Ist, was one to secure to 
married women in Scotland their property and earnings. 
With regard to husbands, they are only to be liable for 
ante-nuptial debts on the property derived from their 
wives. 

—Tukx historical island of St. Helena is said to 
be rapidly going to decay, owing to the opening of the 
Suez Canal, the ase of steam-condensers, and the 
accelerated speed of vessels plying between Europe and 
India. There are now only 2,681 males left on the 
island, of whom 1,154 are children, 


—Pu.iny states that the coffin in use among the 
Romans was generally of stone, In some cases it wag 
made of a certain stone from a district in Troas, which 


| had, or was believed to have, the peculiar faculty of 


destroying all the body, the teeth excepted, in forty 
days, Hence the name “ sarcophagus,”’ which literally 
means flesh eater. 


Tue latest innovation in deep-sea dredging is 


| submarine plowing, which has been successfully carried 








on in Belfast (Me.; Harbor. The bottom of the bay is 
covered with a tenacious clayey deposit, into which the 
steam-shovel penetrates with difficulty, and to loosen it 
a large Michigan plow was set at work, drawn by steam 
power on shore, and guided by a man tn diver’s armor. 


— Russian cotton-spinners will obtain, in time, 
avery important position in the manufacturing world. 
More than 3,500,000 pounds of cotton now come yearly 
to Russia from Central Asia, chiefly by the Orenburg 
Railway to Nijim Novgorod and Moscow, from Bokhara 
and Khiva. Large quantities also begin to come from 
Turian, and of a quality quite equal to any short cotton 
of the United States. Twenty years ago the arrival in 
Russia of a caravan from Asia was regarded as an extra- 
ordinary event, 


—A Frencu engineer returned a fortnight ago 
to Paris from a honeymoon in Nice, and, after securing 
a room at the hotel for his wife, went out and shot him- 
self in the Bois de Boulogne, His bride, after asking 
several times whetber he had returned, went out to 
search for him, and finally drowned herself in the 
Seine. Two letters were found in their room: one from 
the husband to his mother-in-law, speaking of their 
happiness and promising a speedy return to Epernay; 
the other from the wife, declaring that she could not 
live without her husband. 


-Onk of the fashionable occupations for ladies 
this Winter is the manufacture of Macramé lace—a 
kind of knotted thread work, which is advantageously 
used in the adornment of furniture, the decoration of 
window orpvaments, etc., etc. It is easily made and is 
very handsome when completed. The only imple- 
ments required tor its manufacture are an oblong 
cushion, well weighted, a dozen or so large pins, and 
the thread itself, which is made of various thicknesses 
and colors. A large variety of patterns are available and 
the work which is very simple in itself appears quite in- 
tricate when finished. The art was familiar to the 
ladies of France in the sixteenth century, and has been 
lately revived in fashionable European circles, and 
promptly adopted here as an agreeable parlor and fire- 
side occupation. 
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A ROYAL WEDDING 
MARRIAGE O} 
KING ALFoNsO NII, 


TO THE 


PRINCESS MERCEDE 


) 


ary 23d, sacred to 
devout Romanists as the 
day of the Espousals of 
the Blessed Virgin, whose 
name is borne by his 
bride, Alfonso XIl., the 
young King of Spain, was 
married to his cousin, 
Maria de los Mercedes, at 
the Convent Church ofthe 
Virgin of Atocha, the 
special patroness of Ma- 
drid and of the Spanish 
royal family. The church 
is an unpretentious edifice 
at one end of the Paseo 
del Atocha, in the out- 
skirts of Madrid. Its 
shrine is made famous 
by the miracle - working 
image of the Virgin, which 
some of the faithiul con 
tend was brought to 
Spain by St. Peter, while 
others hold that St. Lake 
carved it, and that it was 
discovered at Antioch by 
Gregory the Great. The 
wardrobe of the sacred 
image is a costly one, for 
to it are contributed all 
the dresses of the Queens 
of Spain who are married 
in that church, or who 
worship there on the an 
nual feast of the Epi- 
phany. In addition to the 
costly robes displayed 
there, the walls and 
arches of the edifice are 
hung with hundreds of 
tattered banners, the 
prizes of Spanish valor 
on a hundred battle- 
fields, from Pavia and 
Saint Quentin to Baylen 
and Tetuan. Hither one 
bright day in January, 
1875, came the young 


King Alfonso XII. to offer 


( - Wednesday, Janu- 


thanks on the occasion of 


his accession to the 
throne. 

For several weeks prior 
to the wedding, European 
society had been greatly 
exercised over the ap- 
proaching event. Thou- 
sands of persons were 
crowded into Madrid from 
all parts of the Spanish 
monarchy, and in addi- 
tion special ambassadors 
were present from the 
Governments of England, 
Germany, France, Swe- 
den and Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland and Bel- 
gium, bearing the con- 
gratulations and gifts of 
their several nations to 
the royal couple. The 
Pope ot Rome likewise 
dispatched a special 
Apostolic Ablegate, bear- 
ing a rose of diamonds to 
the young Queen. 





SPAIN.— THE 
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THE PALACIO REAL, IN MADRID, THE RESIDENCE OF 
OF KING ALFONSO XII. TO THE PRINCESS MARIA DE LOS MERCEDES, IN 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
MADRID. JANUARY 23p, 





Frpruary 9, 1878 


THE WEDDING CERE- 
MONY. 


At daybreak on January 
23d,a hundred trumpeteis 
rode through the streets 
of Madrid sounding the 
Diane in the ears ot the 
already wide-awake popu- 
lation. Military bands 
throughout the city in 
stantly responded with 
the stirring Reveille. All 
Madrid had been bril- 
liantly illuminated through 
the night, and on the 
eventful morning it was 
decorated throughout its 
limits with gorgeous 
floral displays. The cere- 
mony at the church began 
at noon and occupied two 
hours. It was presided 
over by Cardinal Bera 
vides of Navarrete, the 
Patriarch of the Indies. 
The royal party arrived at 
the churen in carriages 
drawn by eight horses, 
each with outriders and 
running footmen, in Louis 
XIV. style. The young 
King, who has developed 
considerably since he first 
rode through the stieets 
of Madrid in 1874, wore 
the uniform of a Captain- 
General of the Spanish 
army, with the collar of 
the Golden Fleece. 

The Princess wore a 
splendid  bridal-dress, 
entirely of Spanish manu 
facture. Her train was 
six metres long, of white 
velvet, starred with silver 
and fringed with heavy 
silver bullion. The skirt 
was of white satin, made 
in Valencia and sown with 
pearls. She wore a superb 
lace vail, which floated 
over her whole person 
and was caught here and 
there with brooches of 
diamonds of incomparable 
brilliancy, the gift of the 
Duchess of Galliera, wh« 
was made famous in Paris 
years ago by her romantic 
affection for the Princess's 
father, then the dashing 
young Duke of Montpen- 
sier. 

Among the guests pre- 
sent at the ceremony were 
the ex-Queen Christina, 
the grandmother, and the 
ex-King Don Francisco 
de Assis, the father of 
Alfonso XII.; the King’s 
sister, the Princess of the 
Asturias, wearing the 
order of Maria Louisa; 
the Infanta Dofia Chris- 
tina, the Duke and Du- 
chess of Montpensier, the 
Count and Coantess of 
Paris; the Papal Able- 
gate ; the Earlof Rosslyn, 
special Ambassador from 
Queen Victoria; the 
special Ambassadors of 
France, Germany, Den 
mark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Austria, Holland 
and Belgium. 

(Continued on page 390.) 
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HOME SONu. 


‘TAY, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
‘ Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For these that wander they know not where 
Are fuil of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at bome is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander west, 

And are bafiled and beaten and blown about, 

3y the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter the r wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 

To stay at home is best 


Henry W. Loyaretiow. 


‘“THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.” 





IN THREE PARTS.— PART THIRD. 
-BLIND DOT HEART 8 
DESIRE. 


ISS DORA DOWNES, standing with the 
M Elephant at the sunny window of the great 
hall at Fern Castle, is a contented little 
woman. She looks very small, indeed, being clad 
in a very close, dark-green habit, with a dark- 
green hat and plume on her smoothly braided hair. 
Ben Burns is, as usual, discoursing on music, with 
a sheet of manuscript notes in his big hand; but, 
though Dot answers him at every pause with 
kindly smiles and words, her eyes wander con- 
stantly to the lawn in front of the house. There 
Walter Franklin is riding back and forth on a 


CHAPTER II, - HAS HER 





FRANK 


across the Winter tields. But now—surely this in- 
difference cannot be assumed ! 

No, little woman, it is not assumed. 

Walter Franklin has not the power to love 
as you might some day, even if he has the will. 
Marie’s golden hair is sunlight to his heart; her 
eyes are heaven's blue; her voice and touch can 
flush his cheek and set hs pulses bounding— yet 
what is Marie absent? A lovely memory, faint 
and fleeting—a pretty picture removed, which 
leaves a blank, ’tis true, but not a vacuum. An- 
other picture may be hung to hide that blank. 
*Tis not as though an idol were removed from out 
its shrine-a birdling taken from its nest which 
the winds come then to break and ruin! So 
would the desolate winds pierce through the nest 
in which you cherish a bright-hued bird, if i 
should spread its wings, poor foolish Dot, and fly 
away. 

Walter will not marry Dora for her money—he 





has told his father so in words that cannot be | 


mistaken—and if he marries her, then it will 
surely be from pure affection. Yet if Marie had 


but half of Dora’s fortune, his faith to his first love | 


would have been something sublime! 
Dora's heart of gold might lie for ever hidden for 


| any effort he would make to win it, did not her 


dark chestnut mare, which has a lady’s saddle on | 


its back, and which dances and ecurvets and rises 
on its hind legs—* Like a circus horse,” Dot says 
—and assumes other graceful postures, more pic- 
turesque to a looker-on than comfortable to her 
rider. Walter Franklin, however, does not ap- 
pear uncomfortable, but very handsome, and very 
determined. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he calls out, laughing. “ I'll 
conquer her.” 

He does not address Dora, but old Mrs. Burns, 
who stands on the stone porch with clasped hands, 
her gray hair streaming from the ragged black 
lace on her head. 

Her visitors have taken her unawares to-day, 
and Dora has the full benefit of her wildest cos- 
tume. A shabby old pink calico, with a black 
silk apron trimmed with very handsome lace. Over 
this a very ancient cashmere shawl, with crimson 
as its predominating tint, pinned over her breast 
with a gorgeous brooch of amethyst and pearl. 
Her long, yellow fingers protrude like eagles’ 
talons from a pair of her son's big gloves, cut 
down as mittens. This is only one of the many 
brilliant costumes Dora has Lad the opportunity of 
admiring, for she has become a constant visitor at 
Fern Castle; a kindly friend to the poor red Ele- 

hant; a never-failing source of comfort to the 
ady of Fern Castle herself, who tells her over and 
over the same rambling tales—always sure of 
meeting the same bright look of concentrated at- 
tention from Dora’s eyes. Tc her she has confided 
her happy notion that “‘ my son”’ has fallen in love 
at last, and with the beautiful Marie. To her 
she also confides her many plans for bringing 
about the desired result. 

And at rare intervals she takes her up to the 
closed and odorous room to see some grand im- 

rovement, and to ask, with real pride and simu- 
ated anxiety: “Will she like it all, do you 
think ?” 

Dora always quits that ghostly apartment with 
a curiously sad and gentle look upon her face, and 
when she speaks next to Big Ben Burns, however 
commonplace her words, there is a chord vibrat- 
ing through the calmness of her tone which 
brings to his mind, by some strangely linked asso- 
ciations, a solemn requiem he once heard, at 
sunset, stealing iaintly across the red waters of a 
lake in Italy. 

“She is pretty well conquered now, I think,” 
Walter says, flinging himself from the saddle, and 
he ties the mare— still tossing her handsome head 

uettishly—to a great iron ring in the brick 
wall. As he does this, a tall, white horse near by 
rubs his long nose against Walter’s sleeve and 
looks meekly up into his face. 

“I wish you had but half her spirit, old goat,’’ 
he says, pulling his ears. ‘ Miss Dora! Oh, Miss 
Dora!’ Dora leans from the window with a louk 
of sudden attention, as if she had not been watch- 
ing him with admiration all this while. “I am 
ashamed to offer you such a substitute, but don’t 
we think you had better ride my horse home? 

four mare is very skittish this mornirg. I have 
been watching her all the way, and I do not think 
she is quite willing yet to tolerate a skirt ?’’ 

“Oh, don’t suggest such a thing!” Dora cries. 
“ Papa would never let me mount ber again, if he 
knew that such a good judge had pronounced her 
skittish. J trust Ethel implicitly. Besides,’’ she 
adds, archly, yet timidly, “ your neck might 
possibly be found to be of as much value as mine 
were their several merits weighed impartially.” 

“ And, of course, we are exactly equal in strength 
and courage,” Walter says, sarcastically. 

**] am not so sure about the strength,’ Dora 
answers, in a manner slightly pert; “ but I will 
answer for the courage’’—drawing her small form 
up, with a flash in her eye, and, with this boast, 
she withdraws into the room. 

Walter shrugs his shoulders, examines the bit 
and girth of the skittish mare with great care, 
then enters slowly. 

Dora is speaking of Marie Beatty's last letter as 
he passes the threshold, She gives him a quick, 
suspicious glance, but he manifests no special in- 
terest in the subject. Even when Dora says, 
“She hopes to pay me another long visit in the 
Spring,” he only examines the Elephant’s manu- 
script (which is as Sanscrit to him) with the air of 
a connoisseur, At this, Dot's silly heart begins to 
beat with sudden gladness. She has been wisely 
cautious all this while, during the long Summer 
days Walter has —“~ at her side—during beauti- 
ful drives through the gay and sombre Autumn 
woods; during mud, delicious gallops at his side 


golden fortune make it worth his while. 

Heaven forbid that I should have for my hero a 
base and mercenary wretch—a fortune-hunter! 
No, Walter B. Franklin is a gentleman - a high- 
minded gentleman! Is it Ais fault that he is not 
afflicted with the volcanic passions and iron forti- 
tude common to heroes of romance? He is a 
modern gentleman, notwithstanding his classic 
style of beauty. He worships the good things of 


this world, and is willing to offer up to them such | 


a trifling sacritice as an emotion of the heart. 
And, besides, to do my hero justice, he cannot 
meet this small woman’s eyes trom day to day; 


| he cannot grow familiar with her thoughts and 





words and kindly deeds without yielding her some 
meed of reverence, even though he reads her soul 
about as clearly as he sees the mountains in the 
moon. 

The lady of Fern Castle gives him credit for 
unbounded devotion to her little favorite, though 
Big Ben Burns often looks from one to the other 
with a grief-stricken air, very amusing in such a 
monster. ‘The old lady wishes them every happi- 
ness, but notwithstanding her love for Dora, hugs 
herself the while with delight to think that itis not 
her, but Marie the Beautiful, her noble son has 
chosen for his bride. 

‘When is it to be made public?’ she asks 
Dora, on the stairs, in a mysterious whisper. Dora 
crimsons, but smiles notwithstanding, and affects 
a vast unconsciousness. ‘ Young folks don’t visit 
together in this informal style —even in the 
country — unless there’s something in it.” 

And Dora answers, then, with a plaintive air: 

‘** Ah, people should not measure me by ordinary 
standards. Papa makes but a poor chaperon, and 
Mr. Franklin has been so kind and useful! I shall 
try and be more circumspect in future. Believe 
me, there’s nothing in it.” 

And then, in a moment, she is mounted on 
Ethel, and dashes off, nodding with a bright smile. 
Walter does not quite overtake her until she nears 
the river, although he implores her, as she values 
his friendship and her own neck, to moderate her 
pace, but she only looks back impudently, as 
though she values neither very much. So happy 
and almost secure does little Dora feel ! 

But by-and-by she gets a chill, which, no doubt, 
she deserves. 

* Do you ever try to realize how poor folks feel, 
Miss Dora?’ Walter asks, Dora having con- 
descended, at length, to moderate her speed. It is 
a question, probably neither very striking nor 
well-bred, but it is full of eloquence to Dora. Had 
it been put by any one else, her mind would have 
traveled to the hovels of which she has read, and 
of which she has formed most wild ideas, but, 
uttered by him, she knows exactly what it means. 

Has she ever—when does she ever cease to feel 
his poverty, his privations, far more keenly than 
he feels them for himself? Ah, could he only 
know how gladly she would strip herself of all her 
wealth to make him happy! Not to buy his love 
—far from it! In that quiet little form there 
dwells a hero’s soul. She would bestow her all 
on him—were it practicable—and never let him 
guess his benefactor. She could—yes, she could 
see him happy with her rival, and, ’mid her 
anguish, could thank God, without a tinge of 
bitterness, that he was happy. It is a curious 
prayer that little Dora offers up every night for 
him, yet it contains the genuine soul of sacrificing 
love. “ Dear God,” she prays, ‘* make him happy 
with me, if I can do him good ; without me it I 
cannot, but make him happy!’ It is a prayer a 
child might offer. Some heroes are but children 
after all! 

Silly Dora! How incomparably superior are 
such women as the beautiful Marie; who cherish 
their own self-respect as women should; who 
never feel a heartache, nor a pang; who suf- 
fer from no wild nor generous impulse; to whom 
love is a sentiment, and marriage but a woman's 
proper aim and view—a sphere in which she 
moves with greater dignity, and sacrifices neither 
will nor freedom. In their calm souls there 
wakes no dream as that which Dora cherishes—-of, 
in that sphere, far nobler aims and wider fields for 
grand self-sacrifice—of heavenly joys and human 
griefs, made holy by eternal love ! 

“If you were rich,” she asks him, shyly, for- 
getting his unanswered question——“ oh, very rich, 
what would you do ?” 

“ should be happy as a king!” he says, with 
sparkling eyes; then, after a pause: “ First. I 
should marry.” 

Then a chill strikes Dora’s heart, and all her 
new contentment faded away. 

‘* He means Marie,” she tells herself. 

“*] should give up this ruinous planting I once 
thought such a free and pleasant occupation ; I 
would take a house in town ; I would travel—but, 
pshaw! I can’t begin to tell you what I would 
do. And the dreams of a poverty-stricken wretch 
cannot interest you, Miss Dora! But then,’’ he 


adds, after a pause, in which he marks the ab- 
sence of any sympathetic enthusiasm in her face, 
‘there are worse things than poverty.” 


And little | 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


That brave, sad tone agiin Truly he hnows 
the way to women's hearts! Dora turns her 
gently beaming eyes upon him, as he says this. 

“ What are they f” she asks him, softly. 


He waits a moment and feels slightly confused ; 
for, in his soul, he considers ‘*¢he want of muney 
the root of all evil!” But from his half-know- 
ledge of the girl, he is clever enough to answer, at 
a venture : 

** Weill, want of faith in human nature is one. 
There are many others. The coldness or absence 
of those we love, for instance.” 

Dora is silent. She has utter and blind faith 
in human nature. So she cannot quite realize 
that ill. But she knows—ah, yes, she knows, 
what must be “the coldness or absence of those 
we love!” 

‘“* Marie,” she says, again. 

Dora could give up all for him; could give 
him up, for his own good; yet now a pang shoots 
through her at a bare thought. 

“Quicker, Ethel,’ she cries, suddenly, and the 
chestnut mare leaps forward at her voice. On— 
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The beauty is dressed more fashionably, but not 


less becomingly, than of yore, with a sovpgon of 


rouge to replace the vanished shell-tints of her 





on—on they flew, along the road beside the river, | 
| of God! 


Ethel, far ahead, and Walter, urging on the old 
white horse, behind, Suddenly Ethel rears, then 
whirls and dashes past him madly. He becomes 
aware that Dora has lost all power over her skit- 
tish mare. He feels it only by instinct, for she 
does not even turn her head, and makes no sign of 


terror. She feels it, with a quickening of the 
breath—a great excitement, half awful, half deli- 
cious! But upright she sits, her hand tightly 


grasping the useless rein, and trees and sky and 
flashing water rushing by her like the phantoms 
of a dream. Bolt upright 
but one thouglit in her mind: * He will save me; 
and if not, what does it matter?’ She makes 
no outery nor useless effort to check the mare, but 
keeps her seat, as she plunges over ditches and 
through brambles, with the most amazing steadi- 
ness. 

Walter urges his old horse to the most frantic 


a little statue, with | 


| 
| 
( 


efforts, although he sees, after one look at that | 


upright little form, that no immediate danger 
threatens her so long as she is calm enough to 
keep her seat, unless the mare should take a 
notion to dash through the denser woods. 

On a sudden, however, he becomes faint with 
dread. Dora grows suddenly dear to his heart. 
There appears a low wall before him — the familiar 
wall that bounds the castle grounds. Light as a 
deer the mare vaults over this; and on, and on— 
Walter's old horse manages, too, to take the leap. 
But, beyond—ah! no wonder Walter’s cheek 
grows white—beyond, just yonder, to the north, 
lies the great bluff, where, full two hundred feet 
below, the river darkly boils. And towards the 
north the mare’s fleet steps are turned. 
it, too. For the first time she turns her head. 
Walter is far behind—~mi/es, it seems to her dizzy 
eyes! He grows half mad. ‘God help us!” 
he cries, aloud. As if in answer to the uncon- 
scious prayer, new life seems to enter his horse. 
With a heavy, but rapid, plunge he dashes for- 
ward, as if the spirit of his rider had entered into 
him. «For one awful moment both animals pause, 
almost together, on the very verge of the awful 
gulf, 

Walter mutters a curse, for, almost within 
reach of her horse’s bridle, his own has balked in 
obstinate terror. Ethel stands upright, her fore- 
feet pawing the air. Dora clings to her neck. It 
is like a wild picture before his eyes. 

In desperation he flings himself to the ground 
and flies to her. All this occupies but a second. 

She sees him between her and death—his god- 
like form within reach of her horse’s pawing 
hoofs. 

‘“* Away !” she cries, in a voice of agony and love 
- “away!” Her heart is afire! With a super- 
human effort she wrenches the reins and turns the 
mare aside. With that her courage all departs, 
and, with a sigh, as if her life had flown, she drops 
unconscious. Walter’s hand is on the rein, and 
the mare stands like a lamb, reeking with sweat 
and trembling like a leaf. 

“ Dora! Dora!” Walter calls aloud, and, when 
she does not answer, he lifts her from the saddle 
and lays her on the grass. Her gloves are in 
shreds, and her small left hand is torn and bleed- 
ing. This Walter takes in his, and eyes with ten- 
derness, then stoops and kisses it with something 
like a sob. 

This seems to rouse her. She stirs—then starts, 
and, with a wide and frightened look, cries out : 

“Oh, Walter, are you hurt? Oh, are you 


There is exquisite pathos in the cry. For the 
first time he marks that curious chord. It has a 
strange effect upon him; for, while Dora sits up 
and looks about her with her senses very much 
confused, he throws himself before her, and says, 
excitedly : 

**T love you—yes, I do love you! 
my wife ?”’ 

Was there ever a more unexpected declaration ? 

Dora scarcely hears it, when steps approach, and 
Mrs. Burns and the Elephant, in a great state of 
heat and anxiety, appear upon the scene, having 
beheld the flying figures from the castle window. 
Mrs. Burns has torn off one of her huge mittens, 
and is now endeavoring, as she walks, to fasten it 
on her head with a slender hair-pin, under the im- 
pression that it is her lace cap. 

“ Didn’t I say so? Didn’t I tell you so, my 
son ?’’ the old lady cries. “ Didn’t I tell you I 
saw danger in that horse’s eye? Thank God, the 
creature was sensible enough to bring her back to 
us !” 

No one notices her. The Elephant is regarding 
Dora with a fixed look of sadness and resignation. 
Walter is bending over her with burning eyes, and 
little Dot, herself, sits on the grass, with both 
scarred hands outstretched, and the very bliss of 
heaven shining on her face. 


Will you be 


CHAPTER III,— LAST GLIMPSES. 


NLY two pictures more, and I have done. 
Picture [.— Dora Franklin, in a white dress, 
sitting in the nursery of her “‘ house in town,” 
with one child on her lap and another on cae bed 
beside her. 
To her, as she sings softly, enters Marie Beatt 
—still Marie Beatty—docked grendly for a ball. 


Dora sees } 


/ she says, with sweet humility. 





cheek. Her smile is as frequent, but less natural, 
than it was ten years ago. Dora nods, with a 
dimple in her cheek, but holds her finger to her 
lip and goes on singing. Marie the Beautiful, 
stands looking silently upon her from her stately 
height. There is only one lamp in the room, care- 
fully shaded. Through Dora’s crooning song 
sounds the heavy breathing of the child upon the 
bed, and now and then a fretful moan from the 
one she holds. 

Into the “house in town” have entered many 
cares. Pain and sickness, and even death has not 
been spared. One little soul God lent in trial, and 
took again almost immediately. In this rich 
home tears have been shed, and many heavy sighs 
gone up to God, but one good thing has never 


| failed. 


Love is the one great good to which Dot clings, 
and love has never left her home. How can it 
leave? If all the loves of earth should vanish o1 
grow cold, nothing can separate her from the love 


So that, despite all cares, the green-gray eyes are 
calm and bright, and the frank brow as smooth as 
ever. 

Marie marks this, standing silently beside her: 
marks, too, the gracious roundness of the little 
form; marks the rough locks, the simple dress the 
children’s hands have tumbled. 

Then her breast heaves beneath its silken sheath 
—the breast on which no child has ever lain. 

“Tf I had—children, Dot,” she says, in hesitat- 
ing accents--“if | had children—then, Dora, I 
could be like you!” and something like a tear 
stands in her eye. 

“Like me ?”’ the little woman asks, surprised. 
“Tike me?’ with a thrill of pathos in her voice. 
Laying her child sottly on the bed, she comes to 
the beauty’s side. “Ah, you can bea thousand 
times more wise and good, just as you are a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than / shall ever be!’’ 
“Old friend, give 
up this life you lead!’’—with eager, brown hands 
clasping Marie’s arm. ‘ Come, try our quiet life. 
You'll surely find the peace you're missing now. 
Marie, your eyes are telling tales — they are crying 
out to me, ‘Hungry! hungry! and oh, so weary! 
Do I read them aright, old friend ?” Her melting 
voice brings tears to her own soft eyes, but Marie 
looks a trifle puzzled, and then impatient. 

“But you are married, Dora,’ she says; ‘ it is 
quite different. And L’’—in accents ot regret — 
* no doubt I’ll be an old maid, Dora!” 

“Is marriage, then, the only good?” Dot cries, 
with eloquence. ‘* Ah, dear, you are mistaken! 
My husband 7s the dearest treasure of my heart, 
yet even had I never met him, I am sure [ might 
have found true peace—alone. I believe—I do 
believe that happiness is equally distributed to us. 
God gives us equivalents, Marie—only sometimes 
we are foolish enough to think our good not so 
good as another's, ignorant that the blessing we 
covet might come to us hand in hand with a 
curse.” 

Had Dora married a man more truly noble, 
nearer her grand ideal, probably she would have 
built her hopes on him, and not found such deep 
consolation in her glad doctrine of equivalents. 
As it is, Dot speaks not of her blindness, nor her 

ainful times of clearer vision; she speaks not of 
Sor joys nor disappointments ; she speaks not of 
her patient love, her never-dying faith and hope. 
And why ? Because she thinks her woes no greater 
than another's; her joys far more than she de- 
serves ! 

The beauty listens, half-moved, half-puzzled , 
then she draws her white furs up over her shoul- 
ders with a shiver. 

‘*T shall be late,” she says; ‘ my escort must 
be quite tired, sitting there by himself in the car- 


rr 


riage. Good-by, little woman. Don’t look at 
me so! It is only a slight fit of the blues, which 


will pass off when I hear the music. 1’Jl think 
of your little sermon when the season is over. 
Remember me to Walter. 1 should have liked 
him to see me to-night, as it isn’t often he sees 
me in my finery, and, you know, he used to think 
me handsome.”’ 

As she speaks, Walter enters on tiptoe. Ile 
takes her hand and compliments her gayly on her 
looks. Then his gaze wanders from her, as she 
stands before him in her gleaming silk and frothy 
lace, with rouge on her cheeks and jewels in her 
hair, to where his wife is sitting, simply dressed, 
beside her children’s bed. Dot flushes faintly. 

Suddenly he crosses the room, and stooping, 
takes her small face in bis hands and kisses it with 
beaming eyes. 

Dot hears the Beauty’s airy laugh, then, as 
Walter accompanies her down the stairs. ‘There 
reaches, too, some words of half-heard badinage 
on the subject of ‘‘ conjugal caresses,’ but Dora 
does not heed them. She holds her baby close to 
her breast, while in her heart wells up a mighty 
fount of gladness and thanksgiving. 


Picture I[.—My last picture is a death-scene at 

Fern Castle. I see you drop these unoffending 
ages with disgust. Allow me to restore them. 
fou are mistaken. My taste is far too good 
to represent my monster as dying of love for the 
beautiful Marie. I have also too great a respect 
for him; for I am well aware that, though slim 
Romeo, expiring before the footlights tor love 
of the maid Juliet, is a fit subject to draw tears 
from even the coldest eyes, Big Ben Burns com- 
mitting a like desperate act, would elicit only 
eals of frantic laughter from the most lugu- 
rious audience, 

No—there is death within the castle walls, but 
Big Ben Burns is as large and ac'ive as ever. In 
the closed and odorous room, beneath the canopy 
of lace, a bride is lying, with the peace of death 
upon her face. An aged woman, widowed for 
many years, but now again a bride- the bride of 
Death. 

It was this morning that the monster knelt 
beside her bed, forgetting all but her. It was this 
morning that he laid his head upon her withered, 
faithful breast, and sobbed as if he were a child 
again. It was this morning that she stroked that 
ugly head, and smiled, and talked in trembling 
toues ebout the beautiful Marie, How sad she 
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seemed that she must die before his wife was won ! 
And then she gave him solemnly her diamond 
cross, its flashing light contrasting strangely with 
her death-dimmed eyes. 

“For her,'’ she said, and paused; ‘‘and may 
you love her better still than 1 love you, and may 


you be as true to her as you have ever been to me, | 


my own—my son! And when her children 
gather round your knees, then, in your love for 
them, remember me.” 

“[ will,” be answered, trembling, his pallid 
face hidden against her hands. 

And there she lies, this fair, wan, Winter night, 
the great diamonds burning on her icy breast, in 
the room she decked for the wife her noble son 
should win some day. 

And the red Elephant sits before the organ 
looking up at Saint Cecilia. As before, she wears 
the Beauty’s golden hair, but she holds no lily out 
to him. As he gazes at her through the dim 
shadows and the moon’s wan rays, her shell-tints 
seem to pale. She smiles divinely--this goddess 
of his mad idolatry—but her great, sweet eyes are 
drowned in tears. 

He puts his fingers on the keys. There is no 
fear now of disturbing his mother. Faintly there 
steals through the room a wonderful strain — an 
epithalamium for the bride above—a knell for his 
own dead heart. Louder and louder it swells out 
through the door, and up to the dim and odorous 
room where the bride of death lies sleeping. The 
music swells. 

It changes from a solemn knell to a poe 
human wail of anguished love! Slowly it dies 
into a calmer strain—a strain of peace and holiest 
resignation; and at the last, as though the trump 
of an archangel pealed, it bursts into a song of 
heavenly triumph. 

So does the nightingale pour all its soul out on 
the wings of sound. 

Then there is silence. 

The moon’s wan rays now shun the organ and 
seek the further corners of the room. 

Suddenly out of the black recess, where the 
outlines ot a great form are dimly visible, there 
comes a cry. 

* Mother !” 

It is terrible! 

Then again—“ Mother!” 

Then there is silence. 

“ Pointless,’ the fair, wise critic says, disdain- 
fully laying aside this foolish tale. 

Pointless and inconsistent! Pray, what was 
the sense, if any, of those preliminary remarks ? 
In accordance with them, to make this tale con- 
sistent, thus should events have run: The peerless 
Marie should have wedded handsome Wulter, and 
every joy that earth can give have fallen 
to their share. Dora and Big BenBurns 
—with their beautiful, hidden souls— 
should have suffered all the pangs 
earth’s blindness could inflict, then left 
this cruel world to enter into joys 
“which it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive”; while 
Marie and her lover, though they might 
“live beloved and die regretted,’’ should 
yet have had a hint that they must reap, 
in the hereafter, a harvest of despair 
beyond the ken of man. 

I cannot answer you, fair critic. Hush! 
I cannot heed you. 

From out of the shadows a terrible 
cry has reached me—a cry of anguish 
from a man’s wrung heart! 


Hush! THE END. 





[SS 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, 


THE OBELISK PRESENTED BY EGPYT 
TO ENGLAND, 


HE catastrophe which happened ta 

the obelisk presented by the Khédiye 
to the British Government did not after 
all prevent that valuable antique monu- 
ment reaching its destination. As we 
stated last week, the obelisk was safely 
towed to Gravesend on January 2lst. 
In our illustration the four faces of the 
obelisk are shown, with their inscriptions, 
which have been deciphered by Dr. S 
Birch, the learned Curator of Egyptian 
Antiquities at the British Museum, There 
are some forty Egyptian obelisks, great 
and small, and several much older than 
the subject of our picture. The largest 
at Rome stands in front of the Lateran 
church; there is ale one in front of 
St. Peter’s, and sev- 
eral others. Jt is 
considered by Egypt- 
ologists that the obel- 
isk and the pyramid 
were forms symbol- 
ical of the rising and 
the setting sun. Obe- 
lisks were erected to 
the east of the river 
Nile — pyramids on 
its we-tern bank. The 
Rising Sun, which 
extended to noon- 
day, was the visible 
manifestation, in their 
pantheistic Nature- 
worship, of the 
generative and pre- 
servalive power, 
which they worship- 
ed by the name of 
Ra, or Life. The 
Setting Sun, ultimate- 
ly including Night, 
was the token of 
Death, and the dark 
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Underworld, into e 
which the human ’ 
soul would descend, 9 


like other animals, 
as was signified by 
the daily sinking of 
the san beneath the 
horizon. This was 
called Tum, and the 
pyramids, dedicated 
to Tum, were the 




















The Egyptian temples, on the contrary, in which 


Ka and the other gods of Life, Laight and Truth | 
were worshiped, had their gates adorned with | 


pairs of obelisks, which also served as monuments 
to record the name and fame of the monarchs by 
whom they were set up. An Egyptian King was, 
in fact, deified in his lifetime, like the Caesars of 
Rome, who probably learned from Egypt this trick 
of blasphemous arrogance. The Pharaoh of the 
day was the Horus, the incarnate son of Ra, and 
the Kheper-Ra, or earthly God of his age, with 
other preposterous titles, with which these obelisks 
are inscribed. The most ancient obelisk known 
is supposed to be not much less than five thou- 
sand years old. The two obelisks which were 
removed by Octavius or Augustus Caesar from On | 
(Heliopolis) to Alexandria, where they ornamented 
the front of the Casareum, in honor of Julius 
Cesar, ure popularly called ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needles.”’ 
That famous princess, indeed, had died several 
years before, yet she is likely to have designed 
their removal, as well as the erection of the 
Cesurium. The two obelisks themselves were 
erected at On or Heliopolis, seven or eight hundred 
miles distant, about 1600 years before the birth of 
Christ, together with another pair of obelisks, now 
respectively at Constantinople and at Rome. The 
Pharaoh or King by whom they were originally 
set up at On was Thothmes III.; but one of his suc- 
cessors, Rameses II., or Sesostris, as the Greeks 
called him, who reigned two centuries later, has 
added the side lines of hieroglyphic inscriptions, to 
nis own honor and glory, while the middle perpen- 
dicular line sets forth the renown of Thothmes III., 
the proper constructor and donor of the obelisk. 
The dimensions of the British monolith, which con- 
sists of syenite, the rose-red granite of Svene or 
Assouan, are exceeded by one of those of Karnac, | 
and slightly by those brought to Rome and to | 
Paris. Its length is 6s ft. 54% in., and its greatest 
breadth at the base is 7 ft. 1044 in. on two opposite 
sides, and 7 ft. 5 in. the other two sides, the base | 
not presenting a perfect square, but a perfect rec- 
tangular figure. The breadth, as it ascends, grad- 
ually dimmishes to within 7 ft. or 8 ft. of the top, 
where it tapers off into a slender pyramid, which 
was perhaps covered with bronze or gold. 

The inscriptions on the sides of the obelisk are 
thus described by Doctor Birch : 

On the pyramidion, the god Tum is represented 
seated on a throne, holding an emblem of life in his | 
right, and a sceptre was in his le't hand, receiving 
the offerings of water of Thothmes IJI., represented 
as a sphinx, seated on a kind of edificia in shape 
of the object containing the standard, or, as I should 
call it, the palatial name; for, in some instances, 
tlhe bolt of the door is sculptured across the bars. 
He faces Tum, and holds in each hand a globe or 
jar of water. There are seven vertical lines of hie- 
roglyphs here, and the three referring to Tum call 
him, ‘* Tum, lord of On,’’ or Heliopolis, ‘‘above ail 
the gods, the great god, lord of the great house,” | 
either the palace, or rather the temple, of Helio- 
polis. ‘Ihe four lines about Thothmes say, ‘‘ The 
gift of fresh water by the good god lord of the two 
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sepulchres of dead 
kings and illustrious 
persous. 


ENGLAND.—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, PRESENTED BY THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 
TO THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| of his types was the Sphinx 


; countries, Ra men, Xepr,’’ or Men Xeper-ra, “ giver 
of eternal life.’ On the base or standard on 
which the sphinx is placed is the so-called 
standard title of the king and his name as * the 
Powerful Bull crowned in Uas,’’ or Western Thebes, 
“the son of the sun, Thothmes.” Before the 
sphinx is inscribed ‘the making a gift of pure 
water.”’ This scene, with variations of the tities of 
Tum, and of the gifts of Thothmes, is repeated on 
each side of the apex. 

ihe other part of this side, which may be called 


the shaft, has three lines, but the central one is | 


that of the first king, who set up the obleisk, and, 
as there is one on each side, it is evident that the 
Obelisk was set up in his reign at Heliopolis, and 
that Rameses II. subsequently sculptured his 


| legends on both sides of the central line. Valuable | 
ar these lines are in an historical sense, they do not | 
| add to the beauty of the monument, for a single 


central line with a wide space on each side is both 
simpler and grander. The central line reads: 

“The Horus, lord of the Upper and Lower coun- 
try. The powerful bull crowned in Uas has made 
his monument to his father Haremakhu : he has set 
up to him two great obelisks, capped with gold at 
the first time of the festival of thirty years. Ac- 
cording to his wish he did it, the son of the sun, 
Thothmes, beloved of Haremakhu ever living.” 

Haremakhu is the Harmachis of the Greek 
writers, the sun in the horizon, and he represented 
ane of the phases of the great luminary—perhaps 
his passage from one horizon to the other, and one 
The Horus title at the 
commencement is the Apollo of the Greek transla- 
tion of an obe'isk introduced by Am:ianus Marce!- 
linus into his history from the unknown writer 
Hermapion. 

lhe fact of Thothmes appearing in the shape of a 
sphinx on the monument and dedicating his two 
obelisks to Harmachis shows that tvey were es- 
pecially connected with that god. The pair of 
obelisks of Alexandria. therefore, stood as the sides 
of a pylon of one of the chapels of the great 
temple of Heliopolis, and were set up on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the festivals of thirty 
years on the day of the first time of ceiebrating that 
festival. We would here point out that the obelisks 
were capped with gold or gilded copper, no doubt 
for the purpose of preservation against storm or 
lightning. Those dedicated to the god Thoth in the 
British Museum are said to have had their tops 
capped with “ black metal,’ or iron. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mare’s Milk.—The following numbers represent the 
mean of a series of analysis of genuine mare’s milk as 
determined by Mr. J. Muter: Fat, 0.50 per cent.; sugar, 
6.74 per cent, ; casein, 1.67 per cent.; ash, 0.41 per cent. 
Total solids, 9.32 per cent, The balance being water, 


A Pension to Madame Le Verrier.—Immediately 
after the death of Le Verrier, the French Government 
granted a pension to his widow, but she died before the 
first monthly installment became due It is proposed to 
continue the pension to the son and daughter of the 
astronomer. 

Honors to Professor Dana of New Haven.—The 
Royal Society of London has conferred the Copley 
Medal on Professor James Dwight Dana, for his biolougi- 
cal, geological and mineralogical investigations, carried 
on through half a century, and for the valuable works 
in which his conclusions and discoveries have been 
published. 

Important to Mariners.—In the French Nautical 
Almanac for 1879 some important improvements have 
been introduced. M, Loewy, of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, has invented a method which enables longitudes 
to be calculated according to occultations of stars by the 
moon with such facility that sailors will be able to use 
it with benefit. He has also prepared tables which 
enables the latitude to be obtained by observation of the 
polar star. 

An Ingeniows Sounding Line.—M. Tardieu employs 
a spherical envelope of india-rubber communicating 
with an iron reservoir by means of a small tube which 
is provided with a valve, The envelope being filled 
with mercury, any increase of external pressure forces 
into the reservoir some of the mercury, which cannot 
return on account of the valve) The weight of the 
mercury determines the pressure, and consequently the 
depth of the water. 

A Cure for Sleeplessness.—Dr. Vigoreux has devised 
acure for sleeplessness which is said to be generally 
successiul, The new cure is effected by galvanism ap- 
plied by placing the two electrodes, which are broad, 
flat, and of carbon, covered with chamois leather, one on 
each temple. The current from three, or, at the most, 
five, of Trouve’s elements is to be passed for half or a 
whole minute. The effect sometimes extends beyond 
one night, but is usually limited to twelve hours. 


Glass Types.—Types for printing are now manufac- 
tured in France and Germany of the tempered or 
toughened glass. They have been success{ully tried in 
Paris on the improved revolving press for continuous 
paper, and it is claimed for them that they do not wear 
as rapidly as metal, that they can be more readily 
cleaned, that compositors are not poisoned by them, and 
that they are cheaper, They are cast in the same way 
as ordinary type and are perfectly shaped and true. 
Much satisfaction is expressed in reference to the new 
invention in Leipsic, where it has been subjected to 
carelul trial, It is not stated whether the annealing can 
be made so perfect as to obviate the danger of the ex- 
plosion of a font of the glass types. 


Benzole in Coal Gas.—It appears from researches 
made by Berthelot that benzole is usually present in 
coal gas, as he has shown by the action of forming 
nitric acid on the gas producing nitro benzole. The 
illuminating power of gas is due mainly to the presence 
of benzole, and as this substance is easily condensed by 
cold, a sudden frost always diminishes the light fur- 
nished toconsumers. To remedy this loss many families 
enrich the gas by allowing it to pass through benzole 
conveniently stored in an apparatus called a carburetter, 
The carburetter ought to be placed in a cool place to 
prevent the clogging of pipes which pass through un- 
occupied and unwarmed rooms. Frankland has shown 
that it is not so much the excess of carbon in propor- 
tion to the hydrogen that affords greater light, but the 
condensation of these elements in the unit of volume. 
Hence the great value of benzole for illuminating pur- 
poses, 


The Late Professor James Orton.— Another victim to 
scientific zeal has been found in the person of Professor 
James Orton of Vassar College, who died in South Amer- 
ica, September 24th, 1877, while on an exploring expe- 
dition across Bolivia into Brazil. It was Professor 
Orton's ambition to trace the course of the Beni River, 
and to indicate the position of the water-shed so as to 
facilitate communication across the continent and bring 
about a connection between the rivers flowing into the 
Pacific and those whose course was into the Amazon and 
Atlantic, He would have accomplished this work but 
for the treachery of his Indian guides and the cowardice 
of the soldiers who were detached to accompany bim. 
Being deserted by bis men, he was compelled to return 
towards Peru, and it was while crossing Lake Titicaca to 
Peru that he succumbed to disease and exhaustion, He 
leaves as a monument valuable works of travel and text- 





books on natural bistory. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


_ Mrs. Fremont writes from Paris that the 
French trials have resulted in giving General Fremonta 
complete release from all obligations. 


THE ex-Queen of Spain got only $60,000 for 
her pearl and diamond necklace, There were 169 pearls 
and 40 diamonds, with a sapphire clasp. 


Mrs. Jutia A. Moore, the whilom sweet singer 
of Michigan, is known now as ‘the Nightingale of the 
Badger State,”’ Such ig fame in America, 


Jupoe Bart ey, of Washington, D. C., whose 
first wife was a sister of General Sherman, is about to 
marry Miss Miller, a young and attractive lady. 


Tsaac Van Nostranp, an American of literary 
tastes, with a most substantial bank account, is living 
the life of a barbarian prince on bis Manilla plantation, 
in the Philippine Islands, 


Tue King and Queen of Naples have, for some 
years, passed the hunting season in Northamptonshire, 
The Queen bas hunted, the King bas remained home. 
But this year the King hunts, and the Queen remains in 
London. 


A YEAR ago one of the leading Conservative 
British Peers said to Lord Beaconsfield: **You do not 
seem to be having your own way in the Cabinet?’ 
‘* When the time comes, I shall have it,” replied Lord 
Beaconsfield, 


By an oversight the credit for the photograph 
from which our recent picture of the steamer dragging 
out snags in the Wisconsin River was taken, was attrib- 
uf€d to the wrong person. The actual artist was H. R. 
Farr, of Prairie du Chien, Wis 


A symrHony by Haydn, which had not pre- 
viously been played, has been performed at the annual 
performance of the Concert Society of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire,and has been declared by the critics to be a 
work full of the peculiar charm of Haydn’s style, 


MapaMe Yosuipa, the wife of the Japanese 
Minister, now speaks our language so well that she is 
able to make her ceremonious calls in Washington, un- 
accompanied by prompter or interpreter. Her little 
daughter, who 1s beginning to talk, speaks English ex. 
clusively. 

Ir is announced that Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria will spend a great part of the London season in 
Buckingham Palace, and attend to her social duties, of 
which, as the world knows, her Imperial Highness is 
not very fond. This is gratifying intelligence to shop- 
keepers, and they hope a great deal from it 


A LETTER from.Malta states that the Duke of 
Edinburgh is so ardent a partisan of Russia, that not 
only bave his officers fallen out with bim, but he has 
received a very strong hint from home to abate his 
zeal, The Duchess of Edinburgh, on the other hand. is 
earuing golden opinions, owing to her great tact, in the 
difficult position in which sbe is placed. 


General. Sarco, of the Imperial Army of 
Japan, has written to the Mayor of Philadelphia a letter 
acknowledging the receipt of the resolution of thanks, 
passed by the City Councils, for the gift of the Japanese 
house in the Centennial Exhibition Grounds. The 
General says the resolution will hereafter be kept in 
the Museum of Tokio “so as to remain memorable.”’ 


Mvcu indignation is expressed in Berlin papers 
at the conduct of the citizens towards the members of 
the Chinese Legation who may happen to walk the 
streets. They are followed by crowds and their cues 
pulled, to the great delight of the populace. The po- 
lice have orders to arrest all offenders, and school- 
teachers have been directed by the Government to 
urge decent behavior in this matter upon their pupils. 
In London and Paris the Chinese Legations have never 
been annoyed 


Mr. G. A. Sata is writing some curious the- 
atrical skeiches in the columns of a London paper, Of 
Mr. Macready, he says. ‘+1 conscientiously declare that, 
in the whole course of my life, I never heard any man 
use langvage so foul and blasphemous as that habitually 
and systematically made use of behind the scenes, by 
that illustrious tragedian, William Charles Macready I 
unhesitatingly, and without fear of contradiction, assert, 
that bis manners in the theatre were simply ruffianly, 
and that his speech and demeanor were as brutal to 
women as they were towards men ”’ 


Tur Empress of Austria—also a huntress of 
fame—resides the greater part of the year in Hungary. 
She speaks the language fluently, and is very popular. 
She hunts, during the season, four or five days a week, 
and her energy is worthy of greater success than 
rewards it, for her hounds seldom kill. In Vienna the 
Empress is not popular. She rarely lives there, and 
loses no opportunity to show her dislike of court cere- 
monies and the court etiquette, so dear to the German 
mind, The Emperor, on the other hand, lives in uni- 
form, and insists upon all officers appearing in it. 


Mercepes, the Queen of Spain, is one of 
the most beautiful sovereigns in Europe. She is a 
pretty young woman of the pure Spanish type, with 
very black eyes and hair, fine features and a full figure, 
She received from the Duke de Montpensier, her father, 
a dowry of $5,000,000, a great quantity of diamonds, 
and a magnificent trousseau Her sister, the Countess 
de Paris, sent a wedding gift of a beautiful suite of 
jewels. The young king gave his bride loads of jewels, 
and his portrait set in brilliants; and the Pope sent a 
wedding-ring which he had blessed, anda rose im dia- 
monds. . 

Mr. Witx1z CoL.ins is reported to have writ- 
ten one-third of his story of ‘‘The Woman in White ”” 
before he could get a title for the work. After cudgel- 
ing his brains in vain, he betook himself to Broad- 
stairs. He walked and smoked for hours on the cliffs, 
but no title came. At last, as the sun went down, he 
threw himself on the grass, and looked crossly at the 
North Foreland Lighthouse. Savagely biting the end 
of his Jast cigar, be said aloud to the building standing 
stiffly and coldly in the evening light : ** You are ugly 
and stiff and awkward, you know you are ; as stiff and 
weird as my white woman—white woman |! Woman in 
White! The title, by Jove!’ And the book was 
named. 

M. Bovercavutt, founder and proprietor of the 
famous Magasins du Bon Marché, and one of the nota- 
bilities of modern Paris, died suddenly last month. 
Starting with a little linendraper’s shop at a corner in 
the Rue du Bac, he succeeded little by little in creating 
the vast and most frequented establishment of the kind 
in the world, The Magasias du Bon Marché, which ex- 
tend over an immense surface, contain all the products 
of modern industry in the way of furniture and clothing, 
ot objects for household use or of luxury. Without 
leaving them, one could fit up a most elaborate establish- 
ment, even to the stables, for M. Boucicault allowed 
customers to make their choice from the numerous fine 
horses kept for bis personal use or for that of the estab- 
lishment. Of late years be employed more than five 
hundred persons, and his premises—which contained 
reading, art, hair-dressing and concert-rooms, a free 
restaurant, etc,—were visited by more than 25,000 
people daily. He is said to have left an enormous for- 
tune; but, what is better, he leaves the reputation of a 
man who never forgot his early struggle, and was ever 
u friend to the unfortunate, 
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HON, JAMES B. GROOME. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM 
MARYLAND. 


gg B. GROOME, ex-Governor of Maryland, 
e was elected United States Senator from that 
State to succeed Hon. George R. Davis, on the 18th 
of January last, receiving seventy-three votes out 
of ninety-two. He was born in the town of Elkton, 
Cecil County, Maryland, April 4th, 183s. He is a 
grandson of Dr. John Groome, who, in tie first 
quarter of the present century, was a prominent and 
popular physician of Cecil, which county he several 
times represented in the House of Delegates. On 
the maternal side he is a grandson of the Hon. 
James R. Black, of Delaware, who, for a number 
of years before his death, which occurred in 1539, 
enjoyed a high reputation for the ability and fidelity 
with which he discharged his duties as one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court of Delaware. Gov 
ernor Groome was named in honor of his grand 
father, Judge Black, whom he is said, by old 
Delawarians, greatly to resemble in personal 
appearance. 

In the Spring of 1853 or 1854, James B. Groome, 
with a brother a year or two younger, who bore his 
‘father’s name, was placed at “‘ Tennent School,” 
Hartsville, Pennsylvania, to finish a preparatory 
course previous to entering one of the higher 
classes at Princeton College, N. J. The older bro- 
ther injared his eyesight so seriously that for sev 
eral years he was under medical treatment for its 
restoration, and compelled entirely to give up hig 
studies. His sight having at length considerably 
improved, he abandoned his purpose of attending 
college, and became a student of law in his father’s 
office. In the Spring of 1861 he was admitted to 
the Bar, and from very small beginnings gradually 
secured a large and lucrative practice. 

In politics Mr. Groome has always been a Demo- 
crat, and in the early days of the late war, when 
there was a Republican majority of nearly 2,000 
in his county, took an active part with other promi 
nent Democrats of Cecil in keeping up the Demo- 
cratic organization there. The result was that 
the Republican majority in Cecil steadily de- 
creased, until the Fall of 1866, when that party was 
beaten in the county. 

The ensuing Spring Mr. Groome was elected to 
the eonvention called to frame a new constitution 
for the State. For upwards of a month he took no 
part in the debates of that body, which contained 
among its members many of the ablest men of the 
State, and contented himself with attempting to 
acquire the reputation of being ‘‘ a working mem- 
ber.”’ 

In 1871 Mr. Groome was placed upon the legisla- 
tive ticket of Cecil, and elected by a majority which 
demonstrated, notwithstanding the active part he 
had taken upon the stump in the party contests of 
late years, that he was still one of the most popular 
men of his section-of the State. Entering the House 
of Delegates personally unknown to nearly all of 
his associates, he at once took rank as one of its 
ablest, if not its ablest member, and when, at the 
close of the second week of the session, the 
members were required to vote for a United States 
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receiving in joint session seventy-five votes, to 
eighteen for Hon. John E, Smith, nominee of th 
Republican caucus. Upon serving out the unex 
pired term he withdrew from active politics anil 


resumed the practice of his profession, from which 

he has now been recalled. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON FOR 
WOMEN. 


HE new State Prison for Women at South Fram 

ingham, Mass., the building of which was begun 
two years ago, has now received a large number ot 
prisoners, and the experiment of conducting a 
separate penal institution for women is attracting 
marked attention. 

rhe site of the prison is about three-quarters ot 
a mile from South Framingham depot. Surround 
ing the entire prison and all its divisions and wings 

every part, in fact, except the superintendent's 
house—is a substantial fence eleven feet high. Be 
tween the wings are various yards at level grade ; 
four of them reserved for exercise grounds, where 
the inmates, if properly disposed, may have out- 
door recreation. Convicts are received at a main 
gate on the south side, opposite Division I. They 
enter a room where they are waslied, ticketed, and 
in every way prepared for a longer or shorter tarry 
in the institution ; then up to the office, where 
they are assigned cells or apartments, according to 
condition. 

it is designed that this shall be a genuine refor- 
matory institution, and not such only in name, with- 
out the least semblance or approach to the fact. 
To accomplish this result, the first object has been 
to provide for the complete classifying of the con 
victs received, so that the thoroughly vicious shall 
never be found contaminating those by degrees un- 
fortunate—criminal through circumstances rather 
than from inclination. For the hardened a strong 
prison has been devised, containing fifty cells in 
three rar ges, opening into a general corridor, the 
cells furnished with grated doors, and presenting 
all the features of a dungeon, so far as strength is 
concerned. These are the only cells in the building 
which have no windows, but as the other wall of 
the corridor is bountifully supplied, no lack of sun- 
light is found. This is a prison indeed, and as an 
adjunct, two cells in a remote part of the basement 
have been fitted up, where the obstinate and abso- 
lutely refractory may be isolated, and howl, or cry, 
or swear themselves into subjection. These are tlie 
only appearances of severity in the institution. 

For women with babies, excellently designed 
rooms—they are above the order of cells—have 
been designed, and these, grouped in a division, 
are called the nursery. These rooms are furnished 
with a crib beside the bed, and are really more 
comfortable than anything of the sort many who 
will occupy them ever saw in their life. This 
division is near the hospital, and within easy dis- 
tance of the apartments of the doctor and her 
assistants. 

This is to be a place of work, and not idleness. 
In the south basement the most elaborate arrange- 
ments for laundry-work have been prepared, and a 


Senator who, by the law of the State, was to be | this result was announced, Mr. Groome withdrew | Greeley was ratified by the Baltimore National | large amount of room set apart for the purpose. 
Convention, Mr. Groome, deeming that the true in- | Three large rooms furnish the space for the laun- 


taken from the Eastern Shore, several of them re- | 


corded their votes in favor of Mr. Groome. Not- 
withstanding his known and repeated avowals, in 
private conversation, that he did not wish to be 
considered a candidate, his vote increased until, 


his name. 

As the Presidential contest of 1872 opened, Mr. 
Groome and nearly all the prominent Democrats of 
Cecil were strongly opposed to ratifying the 
nomination of Horace Greeley, made by the dis- 


upon the seventh, a dozen members declared in his | satisfied Republicans, and a delegation opposed to 


favor, leaving but three of the ten gentlemen voted 


for with a larger number of supporters. As soon as | 
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the Greeley movement was sent from Cecil to the 
State Convention. But after the nomination of Mr. 
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terests of the country required that the Demo- 
cratic Party should give an earnest support to the 
nominees of its Convention, unhesitatingly accepted 
a place,on the electoral ticket. 

In 1874, while a member of the Legislature, he 
was elected Governor, to succeed William Pinkney 
Whyte, who had been chosen United States Senator, 
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dry-work of the establishment. A much larger 
space is provided for laundry-work sent in from 
outside by the public, who can patronize the insti- 


tution. Up-stairs there are greatrooms for basket- 
making, sewing, clothes-making, or such light 


work as comes within the capability of women to 
perform, and may be selected by the officials. The 
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chapel a fine, 
hall, easy of access, and 
pleasant to visit. 

The officers so far ap- 
pointed and now in their 
places are Mrs. Eudora 
C. Atkinson, Superinten- 
dent, widow of the Rev. 
T. Atkinson, and daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. B.C. 
Clark, of Boston, who has 
been connected with 
General Armstrong’s 
School, at Hampton, Va. ; 
Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, Phy- 
sician, who leaves alarge 
practice in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to accept her pres- 
ent place; Col. J. C 
Whiton, treasurer and 
steward, anda halt-dozer 
or more matrons ap- 
pointed by the superin 
tendent. The chaplain, 
who, by law must be a 
female, has not yet been 
appointed. 
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THE LATE EDWARD 
K. COLLINS. 

A FEW weeks ago we 

salled attention to 
the fact that an effort was 
being made to raise a 
fund for the benefit of 
Edward K. Collins, of this 
city, formerly a famous 
shipmaster, and the 
founder of the first Ame- 
rican line of European 


packet-steamers. At that 
time Mr. Collins was in 
the West, and was be- 


lieved by his friends to 
have suffered crippling 
reverses of fortune. We 
regret to announce that 
Mr. Collins died at his 
residence, One Hundred 
and Thirty-third Street 
and Madison Avenue, 
New York. on Tuesday, 
January 22d. 
State of Massachusetts, on the 5th day of August, 
1802. His death was very sudden and unexpected, 
and happily tree from suffering. 

Mr. Collins has been identified with the business 
and commerce of the City of New York for a pe 


riod of upwards of a halt century, and in all of 


in business or private life, 
He received the 


his relations, either 
no man was more respected. 


earlier rudiments of his education at an academy | 


at Sandwich, Cape Cod, and finished at a school in 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 
fifteen years he became a clerk with Messrs. Mc- 
Crea & Slidell, at 41 South Street, continuing with 
them several years. He lett that firm to enter the 


At about the age of 


NEW 


He was born at Truro, Cape Cod, 
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YORK.— LOADING AMERICAN EXHIBITS FOR THE PARIS EXPOSITION ON BOARD OF THE U. S. SHIP “ SUPPLY.” 


A iew years later, about the year 1831, he became 
the owner and agent of the New York and Lou- 
isiana Line of Packet Ships, sailing between this 
port and New Orleans. In 1836 he established the 
Dramatic Line of Packets, between this port and 
Liverpool, England, composed of the ships Shike- 
speare, Garrick, Sheridan, Siddons, and Roscius, 
and they were, in their day, wonders, being vastly 
superior to anything then afloat, both as to size and 
comfort. There are still many persons living who 
remember the great pride of New Yorkers in those 
vessels. When the English steamers first began 
to ply between Europe and this port, Mr. Col- 
lins concluded that steam was to become the 
mode of propelling vessels 





THE LATE FDWARD K. COLLINS, THE FOUNDER OF THE FIRST AMERICAN LINE OF STEAMSHIPS.—FROM 
A PAINTING NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE MARITIME EXCHANGE, NEW YORK CITY, 


employ of the late John F, Delaplaine, of this city, } And he made a proposition to President Martin 
; Van Buren to build up an American steam navy, | 


and was for many voyages to the West Indies su- 
percargo, and jointly interested in the ventures with 
Mr. Delaplaine, experiencing many hairbreadth 
escapes from capture by the pirates of those days. 
About the year 1822 he joined with his father, the 
late Israel G. Collins, in the generai shipping and 
commission business, at the corner of Burling Slip 
and South Street, under the firm name ot I. G. 
Collins & Son. They continued together for a few 
years, when he succeeded to the business in his 
own name, about which time he established the 
first line of full-rigged sailing-sh'ps, as packets. 
running between this port and Vera Cruz, Mexico, 


by subsidizing American steamers in transporta 
tion of mails to foreign countries. To this proposi- 
tion he received the curt reply: ‘‘ This country 
does not require any navy, much a steam 
navy.’’ Notwithstanding Mr. Collins persevered 
in his project, it was not until the late James K. 
Polk became President that his efforts were crowned 
with success. President Polk invited Mr. Collins to 
draw up a Bill tor the subsidizing of American mail 
steamers, and it was under this Bill, which was 
passed, that the Bremen, Havre, Pacific Mail, 
Law and Collins Lines came into existence. An 


less 


upon the ocean. | 
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| incident is related of Mr. Collins, as he one day 
| stood upon the deck of his own ship--the Siddons 
| —watching the British steamer President as she 

was passing up to her dock at the foot of Clinton 

Street, East River. His fiiend, Mr. Wm. Aymar, 
| now residing in this city, who then stood by his 
side, remarked: ‘‘I can tell, Collins, what you are 
thinking about. You have determined upon build- 
ing steamers to cross the Atlantic Ocean.”’ ** Yes,’”’ 
replied Mr. Collins, ‘‘ and I will build steamers that 
shall make the passage from New York in ten days 
and less time to Liverpool, England.’’ This was in 
the year 1841. He fulfilled his words by establish- 
ing in 1850—nine years later—the well-known 
Collins Line of steamers, Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, 
Baltic, and Adriatic, all of which pertormed the 
passage within the prescribed time. No higher 
compliment could be paid to American mechanics 
and genius than was paid by a member of the 
British Parliament on the floor of the House of 
Comm ns, when he called attention to the steam- 
ship Adriatic, then lying in the Southampton waters, 
as the handsomest and noblest specimen of naval 
architecture afloat in the world. Mr. Collins 
directed the making of the models of all ves- 
sels, either sail or steam, that were built by him or 
under his superintendence. He was the first to 
explode the obsolete idea of sharp-floor ships, by 
the introduction, against the protests of New York 
ship-buiiders, of flat-floored ships. Time has shown 
he was correct, and his plans are now adopted 
both here and abroad. Besides his many improve- 
ments in naval architecture, he made improve- 
ments in the sparring, rigging and sails of vessels, 
but never took a patent, preterring that all should 
have the benefit of his ideas. 

By the action of the United States Government 
in the breaking of their contract with Mr. Collins, 
in withholding the mail pay, the Collins Line was 
withdrawn in 1858, since which time its founder has 
not been engaged in other business than the de- 
velopment of his immense and valuable mineral 
property in the State of Ohio. He was threagh 
life a true Christian, charitable to a fault, contri- 
buting with an open heart and hand liberally 
to all worthy causes when his aid was solicited, and 
many persons now living can bear testimony to his 
kindness and charities. In all such cases he pre- 
terred to be known as a cash donor, refusing to 
have his name appear in connec- 
tion with his deed of benevo- 
lence. 

He died possessed of a hand- 
some estate, consisting of vala- 
able coal and iron mines, and 
other property, leaving a nation, 
many friends, @ widow and three 
sons, to mourn his loss. His last 
moments were as he had lived, in 
peace, quietness and happiness. 

The portrait of Mr. Collins, 
which we publish this week, is 
taken from a picture by Freder- 
icks, now hanging in the Maritime 
Exchange in this city. 


SHIPPING GOODS FOR THE 
FRENCH EXPOSITION. 
HE action of the United States 

_ Congress in making an ap 
propriation for the representation 
of American Art and Industry in 
the Paris Exposition has given 
great popular satisfaction in 

France, while the Government it- 

self has forwarded a formal letter 

of thanks through Minister Noyes. 

Since the appointment of ex-Gov- 

ernor Richard McCormick as 

Commissioner-General, there has 

been a degree of interest mani- 

fested towards the Exposition that 
should be a matter of national 
pride. There have been more 
applications for space from citi- 
zens desirous of exhibiting than 
can possibly be allowed the United 
but the French 
are so kindly disposed towards us 
that they are voluntarily negotiat- 
ing for extra space either within 
the main cluster of buildings or 
outside. It is likely that they will 
accommodate us wit! room, neat 
the great buildings, tor the exhibs 
tion of a New England Kitchen. 
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The Government has 
placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioner-General 
the sailing-ship Supply, 
which carried a consider- 
able portion of American 


exhibits to Vienna, the 
steam-sloop-of-war Wyo- 
ming. and the frigate 
Constitution, which will 


convey all the specimens 
collected in the United 
States to France. The 
Supply is expected to sail 
from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on February Ist, the 
from Phila- 
delphia, February 15th, 
and the Wyoming from 
Washington, a day or two 
later. 

Exhibitors are not 
compelled to shp their 
by this official 
nedium, but may avail 
themselves of other me- 
thods by complying with 
ceriain prescribed form- 
alities. 


Constitution 


goods 


BAPTIST CHURCH, 
CENTRAL FALLs, R. I. 


(—* Sunday, September 
16th, 1877, the Bap- 
tist Society at Central 
Falls, R.1., dedicated their 
new church edifice on the 
corner of Broad and Cen- 
tral Streets. The style 
of the new church 
Gothic ; its dimensions are 
102 by 64 feet, and its 
audience-room has seating 
capacity for six hundred 
persons. It has a tower 
130 feet in height, which 
has been furnished with a 
bell from the old church. 
The organ was also taken 
from the church on High 
street, but it has been 
completely remodeled. 
Back of the gallery, on the Broad Street end of 
the church, is a tine memorial window, given by 
the late General Horace Daniels, in memory of 
his deceased wife. The vestry is arranged in the 
usual manner. It has rooms of suitable size for the 
Sunday-school proper, the infant and Lible classes, 
the ladies’ parlor and kitchen, the Sunday-school 
library,etc. These are all furnished at an expense 
of almost $3,000. The entire cost of the church 
edifice, and the lot as weil, is upwards of $30,000. 
Of course the society has a good deal for the money 
invested, as all the contracts have been made since 
the cost of materials has been reduced. The archi- 
tect is General William R. Walker, of Providence, 
and the pastor the Rey. Preston Gurney. 


1s 


HOW CONSTANTINOPLE HEARD 


THE FALL OF PLEVNA. 


HE news of the fall of Plevna reached Constanti- 
nople in a curious way. The Porte was informed 

of the fact, but it kept back the unwelcome intelli- 
gence from the public. Private telegrams on the 
subject were suppressed. It was hoped the disaster 
would be neutralized by an Asiatic victory, and that 


OF 


| the bane and antidote could thus be made known 


at the same time. It happened, however, that a 
Greek banker of the name of Camara, and who has 
had always financial and confidential relations with 
the Russian Embassy, was at Paris. Immediately 
on the receipt of the intelligence of the Plevna de- 
feat he telegraphed the news in the following mys- 
terious style: ‘I announce to you the marriage of 
Mlle. Plevnice with M.Camaroff.”’ There was but 
one way of interpreting this sphinx-like dispatch, 
and that was that Plevna had surrendered to the 
embraces of her Russian suitor. The telegraph 
operators suspected nothing, and the more so as on 
the same day several nuptial notices had passed 
through their hands. Unluckily, also, when the 
partner of Mr. Camara received the telegram sev- 
eral of his colleagues on ’Change were present. 
They read the mystery through at a glance, and, 
with characteristic Greek volubility, soon spread 
the fact through Galata and Pera. The Porte knew 
nothing until the next day, when the sudden fall in 
Turkish consolides startledit out of its equanimity. 


KHODE ISLAND.— THE NEW BAPTIST CHURCH AT CENTRAL FALL& 
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A Quicksilver Spring. 

A Cooper in Carniola having one evening placed 
under a dropping spring a new tub, in order to try 
if it w ould hold water, when he came in the morning 
found it so heavy that he could scarcely move it. 
At first, the superstitious notions that are apt to 
possess the minds of the ignorant made him sus- 
pect that his tub was bewitched; but at last per- 
ceiving a shining finid at the bottom, he went to 
Laubach, and showed it to an apothecary, who im- 
mediately dismissed him with a small gratuity, and 
bid him bring some more of the same stuff when- 
ever he could meet with it. This the poor cooper 
frequently did, being highly pleased with his good 
fortine ; till at length the affair being made public, 
several persons formed themselves into a society in 
order to search further into the quicksilver depo- 
sits, thus so unexpectedly discovered, and which 
were destined to become the richest of their kind 
in Europe. 


A Fatal Discovery. 


Dvurine the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, the 
little village of Coserow in the islind of Usedom, on 
the Prussian border of the Baltic, was sacked by 
the contending armies, the villagers escaping to the 
hills to save their lives. Among them was a simple 
pastor named Schwerdler, and his pretty daugh 
ter Mary. When the danger was over, the 
villagers found themselves without houses, food, or 


money. One day, we are told, Mary went up the 
Streckelberg to gather blackberries; but soon 


afterwards she ran back joyous and breathless to 
her father, with two shining pieces of amber each 
of very great size. She told her father that near 
the shore the wind had blown away the sand from 
a vein of amber; that she straightway broke off 
these pieces with a stick; that there was an ample 
store of the precious substance ; and that she had 
covered it over to conceal hersecret, The amber 
brought money, food, clothing, ani comfort; but 
those were superstitious times, and a legend gues 
that poor Mary was burned for witcheratt, Atthe 
village of Sttimen, amber was first accidently found 
by a rustic who was fortunate enough to turn some 
up with his plow. 





Indian Archery. 


Inpran archery is somewhat different from that 
practiced by the young ladies and gentlemen of 
more civilized society. These latter take the arrow 
between their fingers, place it against the bowstring, 
and make it assist in bending the bow. An Indian 
does not do this. He takes his arrow between the 
thumb and index finger, and pulls the bowstring 
with his middle finger; nor does he raise his arrow 
as our boys and girls do; he shoots straight out 
from the shoulJer, and appears to take no aim 
whatever. He hits the ak. though, too often, as 
the soldiers about garrison can tell, who have flung 
their caps or hats into the air, at some Indian’s sug- 
gestion, only to have them pierced by tlie unerring 
arrow. The growing papvoses—that is, as soon as 
these are able to toddle—are furnished with bows 
and arrows, of which the points have been sharp- 
ened, and may be seen about the reservations 
shooting at marks, at small birds, or anything else 
that may happen to attract their attention. They 
generally become expert at the age of about ten or 
twelve, but are not allowed to graduate into buck- 
age, and all the pleasures of the chase, until they 
are sixteen or eighteen. Then is the time the real 
pleasure of the Indian is found to culminate in his 
first hunt after buffalo. 








“INTERIOR DECORATION,” 


Tue advocates of interior decoration will thank 
Messrs. BARBOUR BROTHERS, of this city, for intro- 
ducing Macramé Lace—a lace (or ‘ fringe,” as some call 
it) made of Barbour’s Irish flax thread. The lace was 
known in the sixteenth century, and its turm comes 
again in our day. It is made by knotting threads in 
rows, one after another, and graceful curves are obtained, 
and cur‘ous knots (*‘Solomon’s knots’ they are called) 
are made, and the curves come out without an effort on 
the part of the lace makers. Here is a specimen of it: 
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The materials are simply a cushion, twelve inches 
wide by eighteen inches long, filled with sand: Ger- 
man pins, and the thread, and the instruction from the 
retail department of Barbour Brothers in the Domestic 
Building, Broadway and Union Square, or the reader. 
at a distance, can, for twenty-five cents, have the lace 
book sent by mail. The Messrs. Barbour Brothers issued 
one edition of the book for free distribution, but a well- 
illustrated book, given free, would tax the printing 
presses; the business of the lace and the book grows to 
such proportions that the gentlemen were obliged to 
charge cost-price for it. A third edition of the lace. book 
is now ready. The Messrs. Barbour Brothers are also 
getting a picture of “‘a lace room,” with a young lady 
at the cushion ; the mantelpiece is fringed with lace, 
as is the window-curtain and a bracket, and the 
lace is used over the window, taking the place of a 
lambrequin, or it may be used as a fringe to the latter. 
Thus the community cap see how to use the lace. There 
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are some fine exhibits of it in the window of the Domestic 
Company ; there it ornaments an Eastlake chair and table 
The large threads. such as the 22-ply, make a very rich 
fringe. The thread is very durable, and the daughters and 
grand-daughters of the present generation will be boasting 


the possession of lace made by their ancestors. It is 
essentially a work for ladies; deft and delicate fingers 
succeed best with it The industrial schools of the 
country have taken it up The school at New Haven 


sent a lady to New York to acquire it 
she was able to return home with the art at her fingers 
ends She ws qu te enthusiastic about it It is more 
sightly, as well as more durable, than the crochet-work to 
which ladies were restricted 


In a fewh urs | 


FUN. 
Lov 


PRETTY girls do go a-begging in this country 
charity fairs. 


** MONEY-SYLLABLES”’- 


at 





A SIGN of indigestion—‘‘ Gone to dinner; be back 


in five minutes,’ 

BoaZ,a Pittsburgh bank cashier, is accused of 
Ruth-less robbery. 
TAKE care of the pennies and the pounds will be 

taken care of by some other person. 
EXPERIENCE may be a dear teacher, but she isn’t 
any dearer than a pretty schoolma’am. 
| 
THE presiding officer at the commercial travelers’ 
dinner was hailed as the ‘‘drum major."’ 


ARE your words of more weight when you pro- 
pound anything than when you announce it ? 


WHAT-ER-FALL was that when a Mollie Maguire 
rolled out of the Penitentiary with a cask-aid! 





Way didn’t he eat up the whole desk? We refer 
to the anaconda who swallowed a pigeon-whole. 


A YOUNG man has to take his chances in this 
world the same as though it was a church fair. 


MosT persons who pass a blind beggar in the 
street cannot see any better than he can. It is 
catching 

A NEWBURG goat, the other day, devoured an en- | 
tire novel at one sitting. That’s what you might 
call a regular swallow-tale goat. | 


Up in Jefferson County a reverend gentleman its | 
lecturing on ‘‘ Wine, Water, Women, Wit, Wisdom,” 
and it’s enough, they say,*to W up with laughter 


EMMA BAILEY and Emma Colby are billed to run | 
a foot'race in Virgin City, Nevada. This will be, | 
we Suppose, What the printers call a two-em dash. 


IF Thomas Lord, the New York millionaire, who at 
eighty-seven married Mrs. Hicks, is proved to be of 
unsound mind, the widow will have taken the name 
of Lord in vain. 


HIGH CHURCH PARSON.—‘“‘I am sorry t) see that 
you have given up attending church, Mrs. Mangles.’ 
Mrs, Mangles: ‘* Well, sir, I hain’t bin lately; you 
see, they do tell me you have given up com- 
posites and took to Roman candles, and I was allus 
mortal afeard of flreworks.”’ 


You have here Miss De Glace on a bicycle, 
Most frequently calm as an icicle ; 

But on wheels of thin steel 

She will ride like the de’il 
Oh, this latter nineteenth is a nice cycle ! 


NELLIE has a four-year-old sister Mary, who com- 
plained to her mamma that her “button shoes” 
were ‘‘hurting.”” ‘ \ hy, Mattie, you've put them 
on the wrong !eet.’’ Puzzled and ready to cry, she | 
made answer: ‘‘ What’ll I do,mamma? They’s | 
all the feet I’ve got!”’ 


WE have a call bell in our private office. It is | 
used to call one of our boys with. At least that Is 
the popular legend connected with the article. 
When we want one of the boys, we ring the bell, and 
then go out in the back office and hunt him up and 
tell him of the fact. It always pleases him to learn 
that we have been ringing. 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


For nearly a quarter of a century Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy has been acknowledged by the peo- 
le as a positive cure for all catarrhal affections. 
ts great ite gage J with physicians and patients, 
together with its constantly increasing sale, attests, 
in arguments stronger than words, its healing power. 
It there be general or nervous debility and impover- 
ished blood, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
should be nsed in connection with the Catarrh 
Remedy. The following named parties are among 
the thousands who have been cured of catarrh by 
the use of Dr. Sage's Catarrh Remedy: 

A. F. Downs, New Geneva, Pa.; D. J. Brown, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; E. C. Lewis, Rutland, Vt.; Levi 
Springer, Nettle Lake, Ohio ; Chas. Norcrop, North 
Chesterfield, Me. ; Milton Jones, Scriba, N. Y.; J. 
E. Miller, Bridger Station, Wyo.; J. C. Merriman, 
Logansport, Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, Ind. ; 
J. W. Bailey, Tremont, Pa. ; H. B. Ayres, La Porte, 
Ind.; Jessie M. Sears, Ft. Branch, Ind.; L. Wil- 
liams, Canton, Mo. ; W. A. Thayer, Onarga, Ill. ; 8. 
B. Nichols, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Jonas F. Rein- 
ert. Stoneaville, Pa. ; 8S. W. Lusk, McFarland, Wis., 
Johnson Williams, Helmick, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Cur- 
rey. Trenton, Tenn.; J. G. Joslin, Keene, N. H.; 
A. J. Casper, Table Rock, W. Va.; Louis Anders, 
Gaysport, Ohio; C. H. Chase, Elkhart, Ind; Mrs. 
Henry Haight, San Francisco, Cal. ; Mrs. E. M. Gal- 
lusha, Lawrenceville, N. Y.; W. J. Graham, Adel, | 
Iowa; A. O. Smith, Newnan, Ga.; Chas. E. Rice, 
Baltimore, Md.; Jessie M. Sears, Carlisle, Ind. ; 
Dan’! B. Miller, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Minnie Ar- 
naise, 290 Delancy Street, New York; H. W. Hall, 
Hastings, Mich.; Wm. F. Marston, Lowell. Mass. ; 
I. W. Roberts. Maricopa, Ariz.; Chas. 8. Delaney, 
Harrisburg, Pa; M. C. Cole, Lowell. Mass.; Mrs. 
C. J. Spurtin, Camden, Ala.; Chas. F. Kaw, Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio; Mrs. Lucy Hunter, Farmington, 
Ill.; Capt. E. J. Spaulding, Camp Stambaugh, 
Wyo.; I. W. Tracy, Steamboat Rock, Iowa; Mrs. 
Lydia Waite, Shushau, N. Y.; J. M. Peck, Junction 
City, Mont.; Henry Ebe. Bantas, Cal.; L. P. Cum- 
mings. Rantoul, Ill: S. E. Jones, Charleston Four 
Corners, N. Y.; Geo. F. Hall, Pueblo, Cal.; Wm. E. 
Bartrie, Sterling, Pa.; H. H. Ebon, 948 Penn Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. R. Jickman, Samuel’s Depot, 
Ky. ; Henry Zobrist, Geneva, N.Y. ; Miss Hattie Par- 
rott, Montgomery, Ohio ; L. Ledbrook, Chatham, Ill.; 
8. B. McCoy, Nashport, Ohio ; W. W. Warner, North 
Jackson, Mich. ; Miss Mary A. Winnie, Darien, Wis.; 
John Zeigler, Varlisle Springs, Pa.; James Tomp- 
kins, St. Cloud, Minn. ; Enoch Duer, Pawnee City, 
Neb. ; Joseph T. Miller, Xenia, Ohio; 8. B. Nichols, 
Galveston, Tex.; H. L. Laird. Upper Alton, IIL. ; 
John Davis, Prescott, Ariz.; Mrs. Nancy Graham, 
Forest, Cove, Oreg. 


Tne sick, during the last hundred years, have 
swallowed thousands of tons of mercury, scammony, 
gamboge, croton oil, jalap, etc., and tens of thou- 
sands of graves have been prematurely filled 
thereby. Butever since the principle of renovation, 
as embodied in Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, was 
arrayed against the pane of prostration, as re- 
presented by mineral salivants and furious purga- 
tives, the latter has steadily aud surely falleu into 








deserved contempt. 


NEWSPAPER, 


THE annual statement of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, printed herewith, 


shows @ hizhly solvent and satisfactory condition | 


of affairs. This corporation, the largest and 
soundest in the world, has grown to its present 
colossal proportions through a system of honest 
administrati:n, founded upon correct business 
principles. The science of Life Insurance rigidly 
applied requires, not only that should present so!v- 
ency be assured, but that the hubilities o! the re- 
mote future should be absolutely gu rauteed. Thus, 
the Mutual reports that, while it had only 91,553 
policies in force on January Ist, 1878, against 
92,125 in force January Ist, 1877,the amount at risk 
diminished from $301,278,000 to $294,488,000. 
As the outs‘anding policies are of a class approach- 
ing maturity, the reserve te meet them, which 
a year ago was $77,502,000, is now $80,570,000 
Like a prudent steward, the Mutual Life provides 
liberally for the contingencies of the future, and 
no better guarantee could be offered for those wlio 


is 


| are already insured, while for those who contem- 


pate avail ng themselves «f this beneficent means 
© prvvding for their wives and families, the se- 
curity is as ample as human forethought and busi- 
ness integrity could reasonably secure. 


Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


Misfit C t 
isfit Carpets, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap, at the old place, 
112 Fulton Street, New York. 
Call or send for price-list J. A. BENDALL 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment In-urance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 
Money on Life Insurance Policies and 
Mortgages, same purchased Jos. HERZFELD, 176 B’ way 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 





FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N Y. Box, 3696 
ELL’S PATENT TEACHING CARDS enable the 
youngest child to spell and read at sight Testi- 


| monials in tavor of this truly wonderful invention from 


the leading clergymen and teachers forwarded on ap 
plication. Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire 
alphabet, or 5: packs for $1, post paid, direct from the 
inventor, Grorce C. Bru, 178 Broadway, New York. 
lady canvassers wanted on salary and commission 


> NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS. 
For Grinding Ear Corn, Shell Corn, 
and all kinds of Grain, fine or coarse. 
12 sizes, for Hand or Power. Conical 
French Burr Stone Flouring and Corn 
Mills. Q77’Received the Grand Award 
Diploma and Medal at Centennial, 

C7 llustrated Pamphlet sent Free 

L. J. MILLER, Cincinnati, 0. 











EVERY FAMILY SHOULD POSSESS 


. Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


STANDARD WORKS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Sent to any address, postpaid, at the following 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE!! 





No. Cts. 

1—HARD CASH. By Casares READE............ 20 
2.—THE MOONSTONE. By Wivkre Cotuins.......20 
3.—A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Annie Ep- 


WADED. 0 0.66 06066660 60se cbbeesecsssccces o600e60 10 
4—THE CAXTONS. By Lorp Lytrton............ 20 
5.—FROM DREAMS TO WAKING, By FE, Lynx 

SAI 0.6 0:0.56:08:06.00 00 4s 0600606506008000066088 10 
6.—MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Payn........ 10 
71.—THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. By 

Wem. BG: .0t00:00:000000800006cereeeesness 20 
& —GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART! By Ruopa Brovas- 

GO ccccccceocce P0660 00 eden Cheeses eeeetaosee ee 20 
9.—HANNAH. By the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, 

CE. “sc ccncesestecteteevesssesees sovoele 
10.—PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cares Reape....... 10 
11..—W8HITE LIES. By CHaries Reape............ 20 
12.—SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of ‘‘Guy 

SATE, © , cect cesecdsdesstceucsevesesecees 10 
13.—EUGENE ARAM. By Lorp Lyrtron........... 20 
14.—IN SILK ATTIRE. By Wituiam Brack........20 
15.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danie, Drror...... 20 
16.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. Part I. By 

CE TAI, ceciceccs c0tasededersssesicaes 20 
17.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. Part IL By 

GOOG BEIGE. occc ccc cccecccccccccsoccccs 10 
18.—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. By ‘‘Ourpa.”....... 20 





Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer, or by the Publisher on receipt 
of the price named 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Lady's Journal. 


Husbands, Buy it for Your Wives! 


It contains excellent Pictures and full Descriptions of the 
very Latest Styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Wear; useful 
information on Family Topics; Select Stories; Beautiful 
Illustrations of Home and Foreign Subjects ; Poetry; 
Fashionable Intelligence; Personal Chit-Chat; Amusing 
Cartoons on the Follies and Foibles of the Day; Sparks 
of Mirth, etc., etc. 

Frank Leslie's LADY’S JOURNAL is the most beauti- 
ful of ali the ladies’ papers. It should be found on the 
table of every lady in the land. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Price 10 cents a copy; annual subscription, $4, Postpaid, 
HUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








[lesrvary “, 1878. 


Ww. A. BVANS c& CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 

No. 38 Broad and 34 New St. All active stocks dealt in 
at New York Stock Exchange, quotations on one percent 
margin ; no further liability to the dealer 

10 shares, $10. 50 shares, $50. 

25 shares, $25. 100 shares, $100. 

Commissions one-sixteenth per cent. ov 10 shares and 

upward, Orders by mailor telegraph promptly executed 





Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. 


STABLISHED upwards of a century. This well 
‘4 known apd aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 


Anderson's Safety Inkstand.—Don't spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold, Sent inexchange 
for old books, or Sree on easy conditions, Send postal 
card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 








JOM BOLLAI D’s 





Received the Centennial Medal from the Judges on Awards, for 


* superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Illustrated Price-List to the 


Manufactory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 





50 ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
Now 1s the Time to Subscribe to Frank 
The 
most Popular Publications in the 
World. 


Leslie’s [llustrated Periodicals. 


(Postage Free.) 
ai Y'vly Sub’n, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (Weekly) $4.00 
The only Pictorial Record of Current Events 
Devoted to News, Literature, Art and Science 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner (Weekly) ..... 4.00 
The Best American Family Journal, Story Pa 
per, and Home Friend. a 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung............. 4.00 
(In the German language.) A Weekly Com- 
pendium of News and Literature. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal (Weekly). ...... 4.00 
The Highest Exponent of Fashion and Taste. 
The New York Illustrated Times (Weekly).... 4.00 
A Brilliant Portrayal of the Romantic and Ex- 
citing Side of Everyday kxperience 
Frank Leslie's Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly.......... 2.50 
The only Boys’ Paper that can be heartily 
encouraged. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine (Monthly).... 3.50 
Regarded universally as a Fashion Standard. 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine (Monthly)... 3.00 
Tue Best Pictorial Religious Periodical 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.............. 3.00 
The Cheapest and Most Attractive Magazine 
Frank Leslie’s Boys of America (Monthly)..... 1.50 
A very popular monthly. 
Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours (Monthly)...... 1.50 
Cheap and Entertaining. Devoted to Fiction. 
Every Article Complete. 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun (Monthly)....... 1.50 
Filled with Intelligent Humor. 
Frank Leslie’s Jolly Joker (Monthly).......... 1.00 
Side-splitting Fup and Comic Pictures. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, per copy...... 15 
A Racy Annual Compendium of Fun, Humor 
and Information. 
One copy Lapy’s MAGAzine and ILLUSTRATED News 
PAPER, ONC YORE. .cccccccccccccccccccccccecess $7.00 
One copy Lapy’s MaGazingE and Cummney CorNek, 
CD FO a 605 654.50 0664 05946400. 5506 008606550005 7.00 
One copy Lapy’s MaGazine and Lapy’s JourNAL, 
CAG FOE i096. 664.0 60.65.6006 5666005605008: 00 00550 7.00 
One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or Cuimnty Cor 
NER and BUDGET OF FUN, one year............. 00 
One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, CuimnNkyY Cor 
NER and Laby’s MAGAZINE, one year........... 10.00 
One copy Boys’ & Giris’ WEEKLY and Boys oF 
AMBRIGA, CRO FOG. occccccscccsvcccccccccceecs 3.50 
One copy PopuLaR MONTHLY and any one of our $4 
PE, CRD FOR idsccscccccccccsccsccves .00 
One copy Scunpay MAGAZINE and any of our $4 
PUPORIEEE, GRO FONE. oc cscccdecccsceccccecce 6.00 
One copy PLEASANT Hours and any one of our $4 
FONE, CBO FO conc kceviecnarccecscecese 4.75 


Any subscriber sending for 5 copies of either of our 
Publications, at the full rates, to be sent to different 
addresses, will be entitled to an extra copy free 





Premium.—Kach annual subscriber to any of the above. 
mentioned Publications may obtain Mrs. Frank Leslie’s 
charming new book of American travel, “ From Gornam 
To THE GOLDEN GaTs,’’ a lively, entertaining narrative 
of personal experience during a transcontinental pleas 
ure trip, profusely illustrated, and just published in ele- 
gant style by the well-known house of G, W. Carleton 
& Co. 

The New York Evening Mail says: “Mrs. Leslie's 
charming volume will be read by many with delight and 
protit, for it unquestionably gives one a far better idea of 
California than do many of the more scientific books 


For a remittance of one qollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage,) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
either of the above-named periodicals, a copy of this in 
interesting $200 book will be sent by mail (together 
with the periodical subscribed for, for one year), post 
paid 

Our Publications are always stopped when the term of 
Subscription expires. It is not necessary to give notice 
of discontinuance. 

In forwarding subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send name and address in full 

We cannot change the name or address of a subscriber 
unless he gives us his former as well as his present 
address, also name of paper. 

In remitting by mail, send P. O. Order, Draft, or Regis. 
tered Letter. 

Notg.—The number or date with which a subscription 
ends is indicated on the printed address. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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NEW YORK 
Stock ery, 


WILSON & CO.,, 
near Gold and Stock Ex« 
business in all 
n and Mis 

MESSiS. W 
rar nts 


37 Broad Sireet 
hange). are prepared to transact 
Stock U. S&S. Bounds, Stock Privile 
elianeous Securitie X 
ISON & CO, have nails 
for particular and 
attention to a rders from ad 
Ma rv Telegram 

The greatest opportunity ever before offered fou 
investment; $1,000 made from investment of $200 
Small amounts invested will pay in proportion 


35 & 






( tt 
special ar 
immediate 
stance, eitner by 


gem 


MESSRS. WILSON & Cv. invest in amounts 
most convenient to suit capital, or wishes of in 
vestors., 

&* Letters of Credit and Drafts payable in any part 

Europe and America sued for the convenicnce of 
tr clers 


Send for Circular. 
WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad St. 
P. 0. BOX 2485. 
Frank Leslie’s 


Pleasant Hours. 


DELIGHTFUL STORIES COMPLETE 


NUMBER. 


IN EACH 


BEAUTIFUL 
COMIC 
THE 


SENTIMENT IN PLEASANT HOURS 
ENGRAVINGS IN PLEASANI HOURS. 
STORIES ARE ALL BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
IN 
PLEASANT HOURS 
ENTERTAINMENT, AMUSEMENT 
AND PLEASANTNESS 
ARE FOUND IN 
FRANK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Prick 15 CENTs. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free 

KEEP’S Cusiom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very be st, $1 50 per dozen. 
Four ply Linen Cuffs 35 conte por pair 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 


VARIETY, 


Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 

SN 2eh 5 aad ceshns shen ees ... $1 50 each 
White Flannel Undervest s, best qui ali ty .-. 1 50 each, 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 


MOONS wcccnciccen .. T5e. each, 
KEEP’ Ss U MBREL LAS. 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each 

Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 


Shirts onlv delivered free 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York 


We refer by permission to the p jublishers of this paper. 





A new Medical Treatise, *‘ Tage 
ScIENCE oF LIFE, OR SELF-PREs- 


ERV a “ ” a book for everybody. 


Price sent by mail. Fil ty 
bee ee criptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘The Science of Life is, beyond 


‘THYSELF 


ordinary work on Physiology 
Frank Leslie’s 


ever publisbed.”’ An Illustrated 
BOYS OF AMERICA, 


Pamphlet sent FREE. Address, 
Dk. W. H. PARKER, No. 
Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Youths’ Journal 
OF 
INSTRUCTIVE READING, BRILLIANT STORIES, 
INTERESTING GAMES, 
FUN, 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 
ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
(In Book Form). 
Price only 15 Cents. 
NNUAL SU®SCRIPTION, $1.50, POSTPAID. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


ARCY Se SS CIORTICONS 


New Improved an’! Carefully Selected 


mo MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MAROY, 1340 Cheetnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Ed.,75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Blide, "25 cents, 









UBULAR 


OW a FOR 
Top Duccies 


EPATENT TIDY E*ASTENER 
Velvet, all colors. A set free for 10c. postage 

Agents wanted. Thirty other new articles. ; 
SimPson & Suits, ¢ 64 C vor tlandt § St., New York. 








Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
25 ~ les Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 
. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


Made Easy. Sent Free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 


25 


40 


SHORT | HAN 


OUR NAME printed on 50 mixes Cards tor 13c., 
Fun Cards, 10c. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
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Mixed Cards, with name, 100. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


FANCY CARDs, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no2 alike 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y 





“A Fascinating Occupation for Ladies.”’ 











YEW Y SAVINGS aw 
—Imperial Macrame Lace, made of Barbour’s Irish Flax } N hed YORE AVINGS BANE, 
a | 8fH AVE. AND 14TH ST 
Macrame Thread. For book nstruction and thread, | TUR 
. . rhe last semi-annual dividend was at the rate of FIVE 
ipply to our retail departments Domestic Sewing | per cent, ou all > fr $5 to $5,000 
Machine Company, Broadway and Fourteenth Street, | Satemens tl hcectaage a Aye 
Se Seu snd 131i Chestant Birent. Philedain) ae interes ymmence 1 the FIRST of each month 
rg Rice sa qeokatdhage nig Nolen ie mig "neogh Cpe SURPLUS...... $514,824 64 
nger's Sewing Machine Rooms, 776 Broad Sireet, New C. W. BrRInkERHOF! Ricuakp A. BULL, Pres’t 
irk Books, 20 cents by mail; thread, by mail, postage | __ a 
paid, $1.15 per pound. or, at retail depot, 1 per pound. | 7 Cee 4-2 age ea a 
Add ess all letters to Barbour | — 3 : 4 pater h | Scroll Saws, Turning Lath Designs, and Ama- 
Street, New York A lady writes ‘L was astonished | teur Supplies, ExCELSIOR SCROLL-Saw Company, 
it the explicitness of the book I have masiered the New Bedt rd, Mass Cata‘ogue and prices sent 
art ‘A new home industry and a fascinating em- | tree a ee ee ‘lose three-cemt stamp. 





yyment for ladies,’ 


CELEBRATED throughout the 


5 and Morphine habit cured. 

_ Original and only absolute 

Seud stamp for book on 

Optum Eating, to W. B. Squire, 
orthingtun. Greene Co.. Ind. 





Union—expressed to all parts 

1 ib. and upward at 25, 40, 60c. iy . 

per lb, Address orders GUN- | cE Seven shot revolver, with 
THER, Confectioner, Chicago. REVOLVER FREE e box cartridges. Address, 


136 and 138 Wood St., Pa. 


ED SAL ESM EN for a wholesale house. 
Liberal salary; traveling expenses paid, 
Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BENGALESE PILLS, the 
sent Free on receipt 


Bown & Son, Pittsburgh, 


WAN 


OPIUM EATERS use 
only real Cure (contain no opium) 





iC os RINTING THE VICTOER. 
} AND ENTERPRISE! 
| PRESSES. | iand-Inkers, #8 to #20. 
J 4 , Large Illustrated Catal gue fi t § Self-Inkers, #6 to 6350. 
wo stamps, J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 





from Nervous |)sBILITY : 
te ca an vo of acertain | Of price. One Dollar per Box Read the Hindoo’s Secret 

i speely rem edy free Mailed on application, SEWARD & CO., 76 Warren St. 
Th ti " os 
salt Treatise 


ONSUMPTION—Causes and Treatment. 
sent free. Dr. SMIT: i, 145 East 15th Strect. 


vy addressing, Dr. JAQUES & \O = 
or FITS —— a 





The sy mp toms threate ning Br ri ight’ 8 D: sease given free by 
by Be, es —{ Epileptic Remedies. Rares Pack ray bs - : 


post or at ¢ fi e: hours, gt to 1, and 6 to 9 
bsolut i pe ent. = 
‘in St. RICHMOND, IND.__ Blair’s Pills. —English Remedy for Gout and Rheu 
-| matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & 





Cures Wi 
Address Ross 3 RO8., No. 512 Main St., 











LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, Loc., or 40 in 
g case, 13c, Outfit 10 Dowo & Co., Bristol, Conn 
MIXED CARDs, with name, 10 cts. Agents ua UT onah 
4 outfit 10 cts, Ls JONES S & CO., » Nassau, N. Y. Agents wanted. 250. by mail. P.N.M. Co COON 12th B Bt. ~Phila, Pa. 


WATCH FREE. Card Agents. 2 
Greatest PRE MIUM known. Outfits 
of all the latest CARDS; morocco case, Full par- 
tic ulars, postpaid, 15c. W.T. HILL & Co., Ashland, Mass. 
Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts., 
Go. L. REEp & Co., Nassau, New York. 


N 26 peat pata. 
NWOW TIS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 
10c. Outtitl0c. Sgavy BRO6., , Northford, Ct. 


Extra Mixed Cards, Snowllake, Oriental, ete., 
with name, 10 cts. J B. HUSTED, Nassau, , 4 


Catalogue, 1 
Mass. 


OVEL PICTURES 25c. (odd subjects). 
stamp. C. QUEEN, 3 Block St.. Stoneham, 
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POPULAR MONTHLY 


For February, Now Ready. 


HAS THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Alfred | The Tell-tale Locket. 
Eating Opium. 

A Death Mask of Napoleon I 

A Method of Taking Impressions of Plants. 

‘*Hang Up that Saddle.” 

An Offer of Marriage. 

Southern Scenes: A Crab-vender at Charleston, 8S. C. 
Turning the Tables. 

The Coronation of Hugh Capet 

A Parisian Marriage k éte Eighty Years Ago 

The Man in the Moon and his Companions. 

The Pandanus, or Screw Palm 


From Stone-Hammer to Breech- Loader. By Poem. 
Trumble, 

The Sun Dance. 

Titled Cooks. 

Economy. 

The City of Mexico. By Colonel Brantz Mayer, U. S. A 

Mine and Countermine. 

Love and Frost. 

Snuff-takers. 

The United States Life-saving Service: Its Origin, Pro 
gress, and Present Condition. By George J. Hagar. 

The Light of his Eyes. By E. Owens Biackburne. 


Uncle George; Or, The Family Mystery. By Wilkie | Tie Bells of Hull. 

Collins. Sports in oar Far North: Walrus-hunting at Sitka 
The Laughing Jackass. The Princess Christabel. A Fairy Story, 
The Reformed Robber. The Nucki-Kakouste at Baroda 
The American Countess. By Etta W. Pierce, Chapters | Scene in a Burmese Monastery 

V. to VIII A Curious Explosion 
Corsican Funeral Rites. Atmospheric Phenomenon. 
Lear, the Nonsense-Poet, The Artificial l’roduction of Cold; Ice Machines, Freezing 
An Adventure in the Desert of Tunis. Mixtures, and the Ice Trade. By Professsr Charles 
Until Death Do Us Part A. Joy, Ph.D. 
Paddy the Piper. By Samuel Lover. Recent Progress in Science. 
Mountain Traveling in Spain. Entertaining Column 

ENGRAVINGS, 

A Parisian Marriage Féte Eighty Years Ago. Chromo a Rope over a Ship.—Mortar and Bombs. —Life-boat 


Returning from a Wreck.—Hand Signil Light.— 
Small Brass Mortar for Rope.—Signal Code. —Flag 
Signals.—Signa! Rockets.—Signal Lights; Firing a 
Line, with Rocket Attached, to a Distressed Vessel; 
Hauling the Life-boat ‘rom the Station to the Surf; 
Method of Launching the Lifeboat into the Surr; 
Passage of the Life-car, with Re-cued Passengers, 
from a Disabled Vessel to the Shore; Opening the 
Life-car on the Beach, 

The Light of his Eyes. 

Uncle George: The Uncle Embracing his Nephew. —The 
Nephew sent to Sea —The Churchyard; The Exile’s 
Favorite Spot.—The Nephew and the Freuch Priest 
—He Finds his Long-lost Uncle, 

The Laughing Jackass, 

The Reformed Robber. 

The American Countess: ‘* Wait, Mercy! 
gift from you on this my birthnight.”’ 

Mother’s Pet. 

An Adventure in the Desert of Tunis, 

Until Death Do Us Part. 

The Castle on the Lake, 

Paddy the Piper. 

Mountain Traveling in Spain 

Eating Opium. 

‘* See what I have Got.”’ 

The Tell-Tale Locket. 

‘*Hang Up that Saddle.” 

An Offer of Marriage. —Asking Papa. 

Southern Scenes : Crab-venders at Charleston, S. C. 

Turning the Tables. 

The Coronation of Hugh Capet. 

A Significant Hint (Comic). 

The |’andanus, or Screw Palm. 

The Bells of Hull, 

Sport in our Far North: Walrus Hunting at Sitka. 

The Princess Christabel. 

The Nucki-Kakouste at Baroda. 

The Artificial Production of Cold: Ice Crystals.—Ice 

Flowers; Carré’s Machine for-Making Ice.—Making 

Ice by Machinery by the Use of Ether and Salt 

Water; Landing Ice from Norway, at London; The 

Ammonia Machine, Fig. 1; The Ammonia Machine, 

Fig. 2.—The Ammonia Machine, Fig. 3; Ice Machine 

on the Frigorifique.—Hauling Ice on the Neva, at St. 

Petersburg; Ice-cutting at Barrytown, on the 

Hudson. 

Valentine’s Day.—The Important Moment. 


Frontispiece. 

From Stone-Hammer to Breech-Loader: A Battle in the 
Stone Age; Ancient Egyptian Stone Knives.—Flint 
Arrow-Heads.—Slings used by Peruvian Indians — 
Whi el Cross-bow, or Arbalest; Attacking a Fortified 
City in the Middie Ages. —Sword and Helmet from 
Pompeii; Australian Savages Throwing the Boom- 
erang.—South American Savages Using the Blow- 
gun; Javanese Weapons of War.— Javanese Weapons 
of the Chase. —Roman Swords.—Roman Swords and 
Daggers found in England; The Prussian Needle 
Gun.—Chassepot Breecn-Loading Rifle.—Section of 
Breech - action. — Spencer Magazine Gun, — Snider 
Breech Loading Rifle, Open to Receive Cartridge — 
Martini-Heary Breech-Loader, Ready to Fire.—Rem- 
ington Breech-Loader.—Breech-Action Open to Re- 
ceive Cartridge; Volcanic Repeating Rifle.—Placing 
the Cartridge in the Barrel.—Volcanic Repeating 
Rifle, Ready to Fire; Damascene Swords and Dag- 
gers. —Long Sword Used by the Crusaders. —Mame 
luke Sword.—Mameluke Battle Ax.—The Djoukan, a 
Mameluke Weapon for Breaking Coats.of Mail; Mam- 
eluke Mace.—Arbalest, or Cross Bow, Eleventh Cen 
tury.—Battle Ax, Mace and Sword, Eleventh Cen- 
tury.—Wheellock Gun of Seventeenth Century.—Re- 
volving Gun of Louis XV.’s Time, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. — Wheellock Pistol, Seventeenth Century. — 
Tinder-box in Form of a Pistol. 

The City of Mexico: The Roldan Bridge; Casa Municipal. 
—Mexican Priests.—Hat Vender; Ancient Sacrificial 
Stone.—A Barillero, or Water-Carrier.—Tapado de 
Gallos —Tree of the ‘‘ Noche Triste.’’—Scene in the 
Market Place; The Casa Iturbide —The Oracle of 
Peace.—The Executive Mansion; The Castle of Cha- 
pultepec; The Cypress Grove of Chapultepec; The 
Sagrario; The Cathedral of Mexico.—Teoyaomiqui, 
—Gathering Flowers on the Viga.—The Maguey.—A 
Suburban Scene; Palace of the National Government 
and President’s Residence. Mexico. 

Love and Frost. Two Illustrations, 

The United States Life-saving Service: A Wrecker 
Ascending the “Telegraph” over the Surf to the 
Maintop of a Stranded Vessel; Ex-Governor William 
A. Newell, Founder of the Life-Saving Service.— 
S. J. Kimball, Superintendent; Life Saving Station, 
—The Station at Long Branch; Sectional View of 
Improved Safety Car.—Station at Narragansett Bay. 
—The Merriman Rubber Suit; Howitzer for Firing 
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Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 
with a bundred or more illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes, Nos III. and IV. of POPULAR MONTHLY (for 1877) are now ready, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of price, $2 per volume, postage paid 





The *“ POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots. 
128 Pages Quarto, 118 Illustrations, Price only 25 Cents, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 





Agents Wanted. 


SALE Ry TS Leh ASMLARY 
28. Samples 

MEN $125: FOSTER 2°00, _Coneumnaae, @. CIGARS _ 

$35 wanted. best 

world) One sample 


A MONTH, —Agents 36 
selling articles in the 
free. Addr ess, JAY BRONSU N, Detr roit, Mich 





Salary. & Salesmen wanted constiour 
Staple Goods to deale. +. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent empio 
meut. eddress 8S. A. GRANT & og. 
3 4, 6 & & Home Bt, Cincinnad, 


e@oLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CoULTER & Co., Chicago. 
$2500: lars free. Address, J. WORTH & Co., 
St. Igouis, Mo. 
GO i D Cheapest in the World! Sample 
: WATCH and CHAIN FREE to 


Agents - M LININGTON, 47 Jackson st., Chicago 


250: White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEED 
TO LAST A LIFETIME. Address, Shef 


field Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philad delp yhia, Fa a 


Per ese and sy tee | E 
oe Commission toa few good 
0 allo ov te. 
NO PEDDLING. rr A. , io NO « Contract 
CO., Nos. 4 & 5 Puller Bisck, ‘Dencoorn Btzeet, Chieage, Ib 
WA TED Mer n in cach State for the Detective 
Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and addre-s AMERICAN AND Etro 
PEAN SECRET Service Co., Ciucinnati, Ouio, 


WORK FOR ALL. 


year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 


WATCH and CHAIN ony $26. 


FREE SAMPLES to be givento men 
and women in search of honorable and 
profitable work. P. MORRIS Chicago 


per month guerentecd to sell the Sheffield 





In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper inthe World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 


Big Commissions to Agents, Terms and Outut Free. 
Address, P. Oj. VICK ERY, ae tien Maine. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


TO 


Frank. Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES : 


The Shadow of Fate, 


A most interesting dramatic story of American life ; and 


Karl Kennett’s Kinsmen, 
By MISS SEARCY, 
AUTHOR oF “THE House wiTH an L,” 
Commenced in No. 660, 





Three exquisite Gift Plates will be presented to the 
purchasers of Nos, 660, 661 and 662. 


With No, 660, ready January 7th, 


“Love’s Woung Dream.” 
Witb No. 661, ready January 14th, 


“Dressed for Baptism.” 
With No, 662, ready January 21st, 


‘ Nina.” 


From a Parntine By Grevze. 


These plates are executed in the highest stvle, and re- 
produce, with all their delicacy of touch and fineness and 
purity of execution, the most exquisite work of the great 
European engravers. These are pictures eminently fitted 
tor adorning the walls of the most sumptuous salon. 

The CHIMNEY CORNER is the Best American Family 
Journal, Story Paper and Home Friend. 

Short Stories, extremely interesting and pleasing, are 
completed in each number of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 
The illustrations are all beautiful, and the subjects 
treated of are very varied. Stories, Biographies, Adven- 
tures, Essays, Fun, Travels, Natural History, Legends, 
Anecdotes, etc., etc., make this publication one of the 
most entertaining in existence, 

PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 


10 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
POST-PAID 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Almanac 


For 1878. 


Price, only 35 Cents. 


(At all Newsdealers’, 


PRICE $4, 





or by mail post-paid ) 





BUY IT FOR YOUR HOMES 


IT CONTAINS 
, A VERY 
Carefully Prepared Calendar. 
Four Elegant Chromos: 
“Oriental Courtship,” “The Little 
Kittens,” ‘Preparing for the 
Ball,” and “ Which do 
You Like?” 
Over 100 Splendid Engravings. 
A Fund of Useful Information ; 
A Review of the Year 1877; 
Home and Foreign Matters ; 
Interesting Statistics ; 


Portraits of Celebrated Men; 
Historical Notices, etc., etc. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


587 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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The following testimonial has just been received 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 

This is to certify that Fairbanks’ Scales have been used 
at H. =. M.’s Custom House for many years, and have 
given every satisfaction, especially so far as durability 
is concerned, as it is almost a wonder that they are not 
broken and smashed long ago, considering the rough 
usage they are getting on board of boats, lighters, sailing 
ships, steamers, on wiharfs and in warehouses, where 
they have to be transported daily, having, for instance, 
weighed about five millions of piculs rice last year, with 
only about a dozen scales, and without one accident. 

A. Leyser, Commissioner of Customs. 

Bangkok, Nov. 14, 1877 

PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., New York. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
FAIRBANKS & C©O., 53 Camp Street, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO,, 408 St. Paul Street, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., London, Eng. 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 


311 Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md 
New Orleans. 





MANUFACTURERS, 


E. T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Retail price $900 only $260, Parlor 


8ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 
PIANO Organs, price $340 only $95. Paper 
eee free. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J, 
INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW- Y ORK. 











JOHN. FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS 


No. 2 Astor House, Broadway, New York. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Magazine. 





Splendid FASHION PLATES imported monthly from 
PARIS for the exclusive use of this MaGazine, The very 
LATEST STYLES of Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. The 
most interesting stories, select literature, beautiful illus- 
trations, etc., etc., are contained in this much admired 
and favorite publication, which has for the past twenty 
years been regarded universally as the Fashion Standard 


of America 





Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid. 








Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street New York. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


LES SLIE’S 


FRANK 





K\ \ 





SENATOR BLAINE IN THE ROLE OF A PUBLIC TORTURER. 
Mr. Brains —“J¢ is an easy matter to suppress two old women.” 
STATEMENT 
F 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


Fur the Year ending December 31st, 1877. 


NEW YORK, 


Annuity _ Account. 











Ne | Ann. Pay’ts. No. | 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1877... 52 $26,098. 88 Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1878... 54 | 
Premium Annuities 6,393.46 Premium Annuities ‘ —— } 
OS Be a ee 7 2,335.12 ee eee . 
59 | $34,827.4¢ 59 | 
Insurance Account. 
No AMOUNT. No AMOUNT 
Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1377, 92,125 $301,278,037 || Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1878, 91,553 $294,488, 31 
PE Is acactencescces 8,494 26,951,815 ee Brent ree eee rt 33>741,541 
100,619 $328,229,352 100,619 $328,229,852 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr 
To Balance from last account...... . -$79,526,900.87 By paid Death Claims and Endowments 
“* Premiums received...........-.--- 14,030,152.41 (matured and discounted). . . ..$6,109,532.85 
“ Interest and Rerts.......... cocce 082,307.39 se Annuities. .. ecacccccscecces 31,979-59 
ad = Dividends : -- 3,568,161.57 
““ “ Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
} . 2 
Be co ME Eee 4)239,426.47 
«« «Commissions (payment of current 
and extinguishment of future) 603,202.16 
« Contingent Guarantee Account 
| a ee *732,886.096 
ie hay Expenses jettpaeeeeaced pidenvees 797,493-73 
Dalance to New Account........ - - 82,355,678. 27 
798439361 60 $o8 439,301.60 





* 
Of this the sum of $164,225.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their 











people. 

Dr. a . Balance Sheet. Cr 
To peeves at four per cent............ $80,057,941 00 By Mortgages on Real Estate.........- $58,152,733.88 
. : aims by fen -_ yet ‘due. 486,787.00 ** United States and other Stocks...... 16,909,011 .17 
remiums P <61 .c con nan be 
(“Sarnias aod G in ac vanes esas 237, 561.co | - Real Estate . .. - 5725,935-05 

P uarantee Fund...... 41271,029.20 Cash in Banks and Trust C comp. anies 
wa PN ras664 fas 0a0seeunedcuus 1,701,622 .87 

“ Cash in transit Dec. 31, 1877 (since 
aiid IER sdeats 4 cdawecedsiuscess 67,969.92 

a “e 


Interest accrued 
Premiums 


1,438,647.92 


deferre d, 


wa POR so cnediicioccescass 851,813-52 
** Premiums due and unpaid, princ ipally 

| OP DNs 5 6 6h cod staceeceuse 153,768.13 

|| “ Balances due by Agents...........- 32,135.14 








$85,033,318 20 
NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,660, 543.65. 
From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall 

be in force at its anniversary in 1878, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Henry E. 
RICHARD 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 


Freperick H, 
Lewis May, 


O.iveR HARRIMAN, 


DAVIEs, 
A. McCurpy, 


Henry A. SmyTue, | Cossitt, 
Witiiam E. Dopce, | 


Georce S. Cor, 


Frepericx S. Winston, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, 
WituiaMm Betts, 


Samvuet M. Cornett, | Wittiam M. Vermitye, | James C. Hotpen, Tuomas Dickson, 
Samvuec E. Sprovtts, | Joun E. Devenin, | Herman C. von Post, Henry W. Situ, 
Lucius Rosinson, | MARTIN Bates, Georce C. Ricnarpson, | Joun H. SHERwoop, 


Ecisto P. Fassri, 
Grorce H,. ANDREWS 


ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WirutaMm F. Bascock, 
F, RATCHFORD STARR, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
For 1878. 


Pour Elegant Chromos---Over 100 Splendid Engravings. | 


ONLY 


Wituiam A. Haines, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Ouiver H. Pactmer, 


WiruiamM_H. Pornam, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Wituram Siti Brown, 














35 OENTS, 


mail, postpaid). 


PRICE 


(At all Newsdealers’, 


Frank Leslie. 537 Pearl Street, New 


or by 





9, 1878 


[ Fepruary 


READ READ 


WHAT 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., 


IS SAID OF 





EDITOR 
It is admirably adapted to meet the wants of the 
times, containing such a variety of articles as to make 
each number almost an encyclopedia of information.’>~— 
Western Christian Advocat 
The Sunpay MaGAzZINneé for November is well freighted 
ind el itely illustrated Dr. Deems's portfolio is 
ulwa of good things.’ The Church Union 
It has had such a reception from the religious press 
is has seldom been granted to any other candidate for the 
h ws of religious journalism. It is a marvel of che ap- 
ne The twelve numbers contain 1,436 pages, making 
two magnificent volumes , ich number handsomely 
ited with about eighty engravings, and has music 
t rich frontispiece.”’—The Daily Review, Wilming 
. ae © . 
The best, cheapest and most attractive magazine ever 
publish n this country.’ Christian Advocate, Buffalo. 
The November number of FRANK LESLIE’s Suxpay 
MAGAZINE is magnificen It lustrations are profuse 
There is nothing in the book that is not good. ’—Cali- 
Sornia Christian Advocate, 

‘‘The literary contents are of the largest variety, in 
cluding a sermon or two from the eloquent prea her and 
editor, with extracts from other sermons by him, tales, 
essays and poetry imbued with a religious spirit. There 

no doubt of its extensive success,’’—Z ng Island 
R l 

‘*As a magazine for the family we do not think this 

any iperior in the fullne ind variety and general 
excellence of its contents Cleveland Evangeiici Mes 
senger. ; 

‘*Dr. DeEMS is as busy as a bee, and he gathers hone 
from every opening flower—here are one hundred and 
twenty-eight cells (pages) full of it The work is not 
sectarian—not, indeed, technically religious—but i 
vaded by a religious tone and spirit. This magazine 
ought to be a success We shall hail the appearance ot 
every number.’’—Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn 

‘FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE for August, th 
its eighty-six illustrations and long list of excellent «rt 

| cles, is a treat for young and old. Dr. Deems, the il 
editor, certainly understands hs business The Evan- 
gelical Messenger, Clevela id, Ohio, July 19th, 1877. 

‘*PRANK LESLIB’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE for July is on our 
table, filled with rich, varied and appetizing conien s. It 
begins its second volume with this number, and the price 
is $3—very, very cheap. Like wine, it improves with 


| ter, both original and selected, 


age. It strikes us the last is the best number thus f 
issued. We commend it to every father 
apital family publication—just the thing needed in every 
household where God is reverenced, and pu healthful 
literature is enjoyed. It is an educator, a friend, a « 
panion that will not disappoint, weary or betr.y \ou 
Get it It is of extra size, each number contains 128 
ages, and is very copiously illustrated The Morning 
Star, Wilmington N. GC 


ar 
It is indeed a 


re 


ym 


“{t is a pleasing feature in this magazine that it will 


nterest, on one hand, educated and cultivated minds, 
and on the other the most ordinary reader who has litt! 
time apart from his business or work-hours to give to 
reading of any kind. And while it is admirably suited 


to all classes, it may well be introduced into the family 
witha vie w to the entertainment and improvement of the 
youn ~The Kansas Churchman.’ 


‘‘ Exceptionally voluminous fora periodical of i ts class, 
with no make-weight matter merely to ‘fill up,’ it is 
crowded with entertaining and instructive reading mat- 
from beginning to end, 
except as the letter-press gives way to such illustrations 
as make it more vivid and impressive. ‘shere wasa place 
for such a magazine in the crowded ranks of American 
periodicals, and Frank Leslie’s fills it full.” 
Christian Advocate. 


— Southern 


‘‘One hundred and twenty-six pages double column, 
some seventy engravings, and as many different articles 


—where can any one obtain so much for such a small 
outlay? We are glad to commend this beautiful and 
interesting magazine to our readers. ’’—Southern Church- 
man, 

‘The Sunpay MaGaziye is the highest an.) g all our 


American montblies.’’—Martinsville it rald. 

“Tt is as brimful of pictures and interesting reading ag 
itcan hold. Many publications of this kind are desirable 
but th 


either for their quantity or quality, magaz ne 
fills the bill in either case. ‘This number closes the first 
| volume, and we have every reason to believe that tne 


second volume of this year will be fully up to its prede 


cessor. ’—Evange tical Sunday school Teacher. 

“This is a large and excellent family magazin« nd 
well adapted to interest both old and young, It is a larg 
128-paged magazine, and printed on g: od paper, finery 

| illustrated, and filled with the choicest reading-matter.”’ 
—The Sentinel, Utica, Mich. 

“This number contains about seventy articles, illus 
| trated with seventy pictures, many of them the size of 
the page. We do not know where a more interesting 
magazine could be bought at so cheap a price. ”’-- Sou h 
ern Churchman. 

““The November number of this magazine is before us 
It is incomparably rich and fresh in every depariment 


| 


Its illustration is most elaborate and striking, and at the 
same time highly instructive. It contains near 140 pages 
of choice reading and illustration. This magazine is not 
excelled by any publication of our couutry. ’—Religious 
Telescope. 

‘It is profusely illustrated, and the literary make-up 
of short, attractive articles, in prose and verse, must give 
it great popularity It is quarto size, double column, 
with 128 pp.’’—Methodist Protestant. 


“FRANK LESLIE'S ScuNDAY MaGazine.—-The Magazine 
for November is quite as good as its predecessor-. I 
there is any difference, it is fresher and more sprightly. 
‘ Japan and the Japanese ’ is the subject chosen for illus- 
tation, and it is well illustrated. There is a great quan- 
tity of entertaining and useful reading here, both original 
and selected. ’—Southwestern Presbyterian 


‘It is probable that no American monthly has «ver 
taken a more rapid hold upon the affections of the peo 
ple.”’—Record and Evangelist. 

‘‘One scarcely knows where to commence in quoting 
its varied and liberal contents. The number is replete 
with literary gems.’’—Machias Union. 





THE MAROH NUMBER IS NOW READY. 





Single copies, 25 cents. Annual subscription, $3, 
postpaid 


Send 25 Cents for Specimen Copy. 





and IL, for 1877, beautifully bound, will be 
address, postpaid, on receipt of price— 
, $2; for Vol. IL, $2.50, 


Volumes I 
| mailed to of 
viz.; For Vol. 


‘Y ork. ' Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








